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Literature. 


IN HAVEN. 
BY ARTHUR J, MUNBY. 


The ny convolyulus grows 
In its place by the b of the sea; 

But no one can learn where it blows 
Except from my Minnig and me. 


The wrinkles are smooth’d on the sand, 
And the weeds in deep water lie clear; 
But no one may view them at hand, 
For I and my Minnie are here. 


There are caves in the lily-white rock ; 
There are agates and shells on the shore ; 

But the timber’s not hewn from its block 
That would build you a boat to come o’er. 


For faith is so scarce in the world, 
And love is so dim in the heart; 

And the winds that might waft you lie curl’d 
Too close for a whisper to start: 


A whisper of malice and hate— 
A whisper of greed and desire : 
Ah, well might our voices abate 
If spectres like these should come nigher ! 


E: They are nigh—but they listen in vain : 
They are close—but they never shall hear : 
Though the music we make is so plain, 
It is mute to an enemy’s ear. 


fet my we melee pe oo r 

” our secret, by or ve; 

We sing it, we hear it, alone - ae 
Because we are christen’d with love. 


Tis a tender, a trembling delight— 
Pathetic and full of sweet woe; 
We learnt it far up on yon height, 
Yet "tis meet for these valleys below; 
We learnt it when hope was but new, 
When passion had scarcely begun ; 
And still it sounds solemnly true, 
* Now I and my Minnie are one. 
—_—_2—______. 


RAE GIFFORD., 
CHAPTER I. 


Linton was an old-fashioned white house, with an air of old- 
fashioned, narrow respectability, situated in a paddock kept 
trim but unornamented. The door of the house opened into 
a lobby barely sufficient to hold hat-pins, an umbrella-stand, 
and a clock-case, and let a man or a woman pass without an 
accident. The windows of the-rooms were small; the rooms 
themselves were low-roofed.and dark; and the furniture was 
black in colour and out of date in shape. The Giffords of 
Linton were not above caring for these things. They were 
proud of them—proud of Linton being two hundred years in 
the family—prouder than the next squire of his acres six times 
the yt wed nee But he went _ the world and 
measured hi y bigger squires, earls, and dukes, and 
knew, after all, that he was nobody except at the Geman: or 
in the town of Clouds. The Giffords never subjected them- 
selves to such an experience; they had lived, generation after 
generation of the heads of the house, at home, farming their 
three y farms, and grown more and more satisfied of their 
own dignity and unaccountability. 

The present Gifford of Linton, who had been a younger son, 
had given up, on his inheriting the property, his practice as a 
country lawyer of good standing, that he might enjoy to the 
fall the re and leisure traditional in the heads of 
the house. He had married the —, daughter at Clouds, 
to show that he did not need to look out for rank or wealth 
in a wife, and that he did not care for being cut by the com- 
munity ; in fact, he preferred it, sure as he was of retainin 
the countenaace of his one equal—his sister, Miss Gifford of 
Linton. Miss Gifford forgave her brother’s low marriage, and 
tolerated Mrs. Gifford, because a Gifford of Linton could not 
do wrong; and continued to stay at Linton because nobody 
could arrange its household and order its domestic economy 
perfectly, as it had always been ordered, but a born Gifford or 
somebody very near a ord. As for the opinion of the 
world, Eunice Gifford did not mind it much more than her 
brother did. . 

Mrs. and Miss Gifford, the sisters-in-law, were sitting at work 
together among the grim imitation-ebony chairs, and before 
the crazy work-table of the drawing-room at Linton. It was 
not five o’clock in the afternoon, but the table was set for tea 
—not the women’s five-o’clock tea, in the anticipation of the 
six-o’clock dinner of the ae generation—but the famil 
tea of the The Giffords had — given in their ad- 
herence to late hours. And the cows.allowed to feed in the 
paddock (the garden was protected by the formality of a high 
wall, glass a top, and a stout door with a big rusty ke in the 
lock) om coming home to their supper or their might 


to her lips, accom) by light-brown hair of that dead 
light-brown in w: there is neither oil nor wine—she failed 
in every gleam of warmth and ray of sunshine. Still, she 
was a hanfleote woman, with nothing girlish about her, but 
much that was womanly. Sitting there, with an carriage 
and a i tapid finger, an observer might read that shé was 
not an illiterate woman; that she was clear-headed and firm- 
willed; that she kept the best accounts and trained the best 
servants in her own proud, old-fashioned way in the country ; 
and that she had possibly some branch of science or art 
which she was an un ding skilful proficient. 

Mrs. Gifford (Rae, or Rachael Corbet, that had been) was 
another order of woman ; she was low in stature and exagge- 
rated the defect by stoop’ or rather slouching over her 
work : had she raised herself it would have been evident that 


plexion—having an ae whiteness of skin, extending even 


with an olive complexion that clears to a glowing brown or 
oe thick and sodden, according to health of body and mind. 

he features of the , in their present outline, were good 
but heavy, with a relaxed looseness in the lines; the lips, par- 
ticularly, hung half a 
teeth. The should have redeemed other disadv ‘ 
At first ee oF on a casual glance, it was black. In reality 
it was au , dark to blackness; but it was ill in 


on the rippled-over surface. The eyes had the same deceptive 
darkness from the hue of the lashes ; they were blue- eyes 
—the only clear thing about her,—somewhat gold for the 
dash of red in the hair, and shrinking, intréverted eyes, which 
kept back something, and held a story frozen in their depths. 
These eyes of Rae Gifford’s were not often seen, they were 
bent on her work as. at L yeveal at church, the only place 
where she appeared in public, she never lifted them from her 
prayer-book. Nobody could say she displayed elation at her 
rise in society, or enged observation on her good clothes. 
When she walked about the paddock, or took country rambles 
with her husband and Eunice, she was wont to fall a step 
,and go on looking at the ground, not joining in the 
conversation unless she was directly addressed,and not caring 
to lift up her eyes to the elms and beeches fringing the 
paddock- on the side of the high-road, or to the fields 
and wooded of the general landscape. She had some 
awkward attitudes and motions which Eunice could not 
break her from, finding more difficulty there than in the set 
lessons which she did not scruple to bestow, and which Mrs. 
Gifford did not refuse to accept. She would sit, her feet 
drawn below her chair, slouching over her work as described, 
creep behind people when they walked, and muffle her hands 
in her apron, her handkerchief, or her shawl. 
eat what are you doing with that square?” cmed Eunice, 
‘suddenly ; “don’t you see the sides are not even? It is out 
of shape; it will never fit.” 


rectly, but with a heavy provincial articulation, as if she had 
difficulty in moving her tongue, and were too listless in her 
nature to get rid of the slow drawl. 

“Of course; you don’t grudge the additional work, Rae; 
it would make an ugly blunder in the quilt,” explained 
Eunice, condescendingly. 

“Oh, no; I had as lief pull down as put up,” answered Mrs. 
Gifford, stolidly, beginning to tug at the cotton. 

“ Not ‘as lief, as soon: the one is as easily said as the other. 
And take care, Rae, or you will have the whole square down: 
you know you can stop at the row which is amiss.” , 

Eunice did her teaching gently, as a wise woman guides a 
child; and, taking the work from her sister-in-law’s hand, 
put it right for her. When it was returned, Mrs. Gifford said, 
“Thank you,” let it hang dangling from her fingers for a 
minute, and then began again to pick, pick at the loops, as if 
she had been set on a treadmill for crocheting cotton, and, 
after a pause, authorized by her er, had gone on again. 

Eunice had full privilege of looking at her brother’s wife as 
she sat at work, for she never ~- any chance caught Mrs. @if- 
ford’s eye: it never wandered: it had nothing to wander ‘or. 
As for Eunice, she could not work witbout staring by the hour 
at her work, and she had quick, sharp eyes, which took in 
everything, did not appreciate catholically, but what they ap- 
preciated, appreciated rpm wwf 

“She is little short of an idiet in practical matters, though 
she can learn theories well enough,” meditated Eunice. 
“What would poor Christopher have done without me? 
What would become of the child, if it be spared? I wonder 
what he saw in her, a common, ignorant girl, very rustic, if 
not altogether vulgar—not even a beauty? a blurred face and 
slovenly figure, which repulse me. The lad Penn, her father’s 
apprentice, gave her up, after keeping company, with her, 
when he went —_ and got on inthe world. Yet they called 
her “taking,” at Clouds: in the town’s phrase—‘a wonder- 
ful taking girl was Joe Corbet’s daughter: took strangers, 
took Penn, who was a young genius, took Mr. Gifford of Lin- 
ton.” Ah! thet was the take, and the Giffords have 
been accustomed to please themselves. I suppose she has 


g | fallen off; but it isa mercy I am here to care for the comfort 


and respectability of the family. And I mean never to marry 
—never to leave Linton.” 

Eunice broke off the thread of her reflections at this in- 
teresting, important point, on the entrance of her brother, and 
the punctual appearance of the urn for tea. 

Christopher Gifford was a gaunt man, with marked fea- 
tures, fine teeth standing apart, and s sprushed-up top of light 
hair, where could not be seen. He wore clothes made 
from the wool of his own sheep, spun, woven, cut, and stitched 
at Clouds ; and, in consequence, rather course in their texture, 
dingy in their mixture of purple and brown, and clumsy in 
their form. But he was not ungentlemanlike. There was a 
little air of noblesse oblige about him ; and he luved study in it- 
self, wee er loved his own attainments better. 

“ Rae,” ice reminded the mistress of the house, ® we are 
waiting for you.” And Rae shuffled to the tray. 

The , though primitive and formal, was snug and at- 
tractive, with its bright copper urn on a genuine tripod, its 
rose-leaf china, its country home-made bread and butter, its 





dish of savoury trout from the Clouds trout-stresin; but there 


her neck, shoulders, and bust.were fine. She was low-browed, 


and exposed the naturally small | ti 


a poor copy of Eunice Gifford’s braids, and not very smooth | Cart! 


“T did not notice: shall I pull it down again ?” asked Mrs. 
Gifford, raising those frozen eyes helplessly. She spoke cor- 


SS —————SS== 
‘was something unsuitable, inimical to the harmony of the 
scene in the absent-minded figure 
table. Eunice gvould not on any account have sat there; but 
she sat next Mrs. Gifford, and helped her, and overlooked her 
with a running fire of—“a little more sugar to 

. Gifford, ; 00, not so much cream. Allow me to pour 
out the water.” All the time Eunice was drinking her own 


eee. Gifford had good spirits and was talkative. His own 





dsome | family, with one member Sapegenies with him and reply to 


him, was quite enough of an au for him. 
sl wah’ have been looking over the right-hand book-case, 
Eunice,” he as,a subject of lively concern. “I 
think the books had better be shifted. I have all the Roman 
men there; they are valuable editions; I should not like them 
to suffer, and it is damp at that window. Indeed, I began to 
do a little; but I opened Virgil where my old friend was leay- 
Carthage, and here I have just quitted his ship’s com- 


» 

barns am aware Virgil is a favourite of my Christopher, 
since you used to translate him for me. You have not done 
it this long while.” y 2 j 

“ Wait till the winter nights come,” answered Mr. Gifford 
much gratified : flattered both in his love of consequence and 
his love.of study. His library was one of his hobbies. He 
regarded it as beyond improvement, and despised those who 
would pretend to literature by modern byways and back- 
doors, without the trouble of Latin-grammar, Greek lexicon, 
or the cost of calf-skin. ‘I hope we will not set you to sleep, 
Rae?’ he added, “Have another trout? No? Try the 
brown bread ?” dis, 

“No, thank you; and I never sleep on a chair. 

“That is scarcely complimentary,” retorted her husband, 
dryly; but only a little Levi: “You remember something 
about Aineas. Come, tell us, Rae.” Awaiting the informa- 


on. 

“ He founded a city,” said Rae, briefly. 

“So he did. So the Romans say he did,” acknowledged 

Mr. Gifford, with a nod of modified commendation ; “ but not 
hage, of course, not Carthage. Anything more ?” 

“ He was blind.” wl 

“ But not when he wooed queen Dido.’ j 

“hat would be a shocking anachronism, corrected Eunice, 
with a laugh. And then a pause ensued. ; 

“TI found the siléne quinqueviinera to-day, Christopher,” an- 
nounced his sister, shortly afterwards. — 

“Ah! did you ?” he exclaimed, with interest, putting down 
his cup; “a sufficient specimen ?” 2 Rie eG 

“ Yes, I think so; and I am inclined to maintain, in spite of 
the authorities, that it is a distinct genera. Not only are the 
petals marked, but thestyles differ. I bade Rae notice it, as it 
was & good study for her, and she thinks her father used to 

ther it.” 
ar Indeed. I wish you could be’ particular, Rae,” he sug- 
gested. “Precision in details is absolutely peg in 
botany, and in everything else, if you would have a well-or- 
dered mind,” he counselled her. ' 

“T cannot be sure. I forget the most of the plants; but it 
struck me father picked the like when we went to the pond 
near the upper granke gate to get sun-dews,” she stated su- 
pinely. And Christopher Gifford turned from his wife to 
discuss floral localities with his sister. 

Unless, in its supreme patronage, there was no fault to be 
found with Christopher Gifford’s treatment of his wife. He 
had been disappointed in her; not that he over-estimated the 
social sacrifices he had made for her, or that they came to 
gallhim. But after being “taken” with Rachael Corbet, ac- 
cording to the saying of which Eunice had been thinking, he 
had reckoned on moulding Rachael to his tastes and habits. 
He had talked in a high-flown way to Eunice, who had not 
agreed with him, but who had not failed him, of employing 
the retirement he loved in the fascinating task of educating his 
wife up to his standard of feminine learning and accomplish- 
ments; to be a cultivated man’s companion, and on a level 
with Eunice ; working on the foundation of reading, writing, 
doing a few accounts, and the sewing-school, which had 
served for the druggist’s girl. But although Eunice aided and 
abetted him; although, as Eunice had admitted, there was no 
incapacity for theory, and the intellectual instrument was there 
complete in all its outward parts, either some secret, vital 
spring was wanting, or Christopher Gifford’s was not the hand 
which could play on it and draw from it choice melody. Rae 
Gifford was a submissive wife: she never asked for company, 
or objected to her entire withdrawal from her former asso- 
ciates (her father and his remaining family had emigrated 
shortly after her marriage), or rebelled against any of the time- 
honoured institutions of Linton, including the influence and 
authority of Miss Gifford; but she was a spiritless creature, 
whom her very servants ceased to envy. — 

Christopher Gifford did not take his mistake too deeply to 
heart. He was accountable to nobody, and jn the seclusion of 
his life few witnessed his failure. Besides, Christopher Gif- 
ford was too much of a man and a gentleman to visit any cha- 
grin he felt by harshness and unkindness to Rae ; and the hope 
of an heir filled him with pride and gentleness. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Christopher Gifford had returned to his library, and Eunice 
was in her own room, when she heard the postman’s ring, 
without its being followed by any business letters to her or 
to Christopher, whose sanctum was next door to hers. Ser- 
vants were always getting letters now ; she wished they were 
always profitable letters, Eunice said to herself, and went on 
with an inventory she was engaged in until the blue of the 
afternoon sky had deepened to its evening purple, and the last 
cow had left the paddock for the yard. Then she went, with 
her light, swift, assured step, down stairs, and entered the 
drawing-room ; but she stopped after the first step across the 
threshold. 5 i j 

Mrs. Gifford was there, seated in the window-seat, ‘catching 
the last beams of the failing light, with an open letter on her 
knee. It was not the letter which struck Eunice—for her 
sister-in-law, at intervals few and far between, got letters from 
Australia—but something she could not on the instant fix 
upon, strange in the aspect of the orderly zoom. The next 
mement she saw @ chair and foot-stool were pushed out of 
their places, and the piece of the quilt Rae had been porin 
over was thrown down on the floor, with the cotton warpel 
backwards and forwards, as if somebody had passed blindly 
across the room, dragging it from chair to chair. 

“ Rae, you have dropped your work, and let the cotton get 
into a tangle: you should take better care of it. The square 
will not look nice when it is so often pulled down, or when 
the thread is broken and joined; and it is far from nice to 
work it, when it is soiled.” Eunice advanced, after stooping 
to pick up the work, then she stood {still again and spoke 
abruptly, “ Rae, what is it? What have yon heard? What 

ed ?” 





“oo , in her ignorance of Rae’a antecedents, wag utterly 
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lipped, closed hard, and narrow 
“Why do you tell me this, Rae I 
Matthew Penn, except that he served me onceor twice in. 
le father’s shop? He may have written to you not know- 


of the letter without opposition. Sure enough it was addressed, 
“Rachel Corbet, Joseph Corbet, Druggist, Clouds.” “ But 
what is it to you?” Eunice spoke in a toue of low, cold, 
oo beeper —— a on the arm; and 

e very touch, though on fevered, thrilling flesh 
chill, unim secsionall 

“ Rae’s 
time a film descended over them, and a moaning quiver ran 
through her body. 

“TI forgotten. I had a mind that I could have just risen 
and gone to him,” she said, in a high ed key. “I 
thought it were all as one when I wedded, whether I obeyed 
father and mother, and took Mr. Gifford at his word, or went 
away across the sea pore the reach of Matt’s repentance; 
but, oh! I see it is a fe 

“T am shocked,” Eunice interposed sternly. “But say no 
more, and I will not mention your foolish words to my bro- 
ther. I could not repeat them to him, and yet * could say 
them to me! You must compose yourself, —as MM 
Gifford began to rock herself with a feeble, crushed, wailing 
sound—*“ or else I cannot conceal this exposure. You 
LA hurt yourself, Think of your state, think of your 
child. 


had stabbed her, and fell back, trembling in every limb, with 
a horrified, scared expression, blotting out the pain in her face, 
and replacing it by other and deeper suffering. 

Eunice was not easily frightened, but she was frightened 
now, too frightened to rebuke and — any more. 

After a while, when Mrs. Giffo 
a feeble effort to draw up the apron she was in the habit of 
muffiing her hands with, to cover her face, Eunice asked 
whether she would not go to her room ; and taking no refusal 
as @ consent, put her arm round Rae—a dead weight on 
Eunice’s arm—and assisted her to rise and proceed to the 
dark, frigid room, with the heavy stuff bed; helped her to 
bed, and sat beside her there till she saw the eyes—dull with 
more than their old despair, the secret — had petrified 
at their source—close like lead, aud not 


er. 

“ Poor, impulsive, outrageous woman,” Eunice meditated, 
as she shut the door softly. “I did not know she had somuch 
in her. Inever guessed that any thing ailed her. Her class gene- 
rally have but one idea, and they are wretchedly wanting in self- 
control. She must be guarded now for all our sakes ; though, 
to give Rae her due, I believe any inclination to evil lies in her 
weakness. I have no reason to sup she did not intend to 
do her duty. That druggist lad—I hope Christopher will 
never know, it is too humiliating,” muttered Eunice, redden- 
ing for the first time, as if humiliation were the chief pang, 
and the Giffords of Linton the sole sufferers, “I think she 
may not betray herself again; although she has no self-com- 
mand, she has little self-assertion. Of course, I will not allude 
to what passed to keep it before her mind; I will banish it 
from my own mind as far as possible. I have heard Matthew 
Penn was seeking a Government appointment. His name 
will be in the list and his destination. He does not seem to 
keep up much communication with Clouds; but I will take 
care that he shall have one of the file of newspapers Christo- 
pher procured and laid aside on the occasion of the last mar- 


the drawing-room as usual, and began anew—with her half- 
closed eyes, and her half-apart lips, and a little shiver now 
and then, as if she felt colder than formerly—like another 
Sisyphus, to roll her stones of rows, up her mountain of 
white crochet cotton-work. 


ber morning there was stillness about it that was not of life. 
Death had crossed the threshold with the first nip of frost 
which turned the trees hectic, and fixed his bony clutch where 
it is most felt, on the head of the house: he who has the right 
and the will to rule and defend and keep together the rest. 
Christopher Gifford had rusted in his cherished leisure, aged 
before his time, and died in his place by a stroke, as such 
men are apt to die, leaving some to mourn and more to miss 


made widow, worn with fatigue and awed with the blow 
which had fallen, was standing at one of the curtained win- 
dows with her three-year-old child in herarms. The window 
‘was open by the quarter of an inch which country housemaids 
consider sufficient for the airing of a room, and every now 
and then the sharp, fresh wind stirred the long, blank blind— 
blank like the eyes of the dead man lying upstairs—and let 


ina glim 

and hes yellowing, the leaves pe gs disconsolately, the 
very thistles and burdock ed an 

October ; but the whole covered with the dense pear! setting 
of a thick October dew, glistening as the sun rose higher in 
the grey-veiled blue sky, and was reflected with a ruddy reflec- 
tion as of fire from the reddest of the fallen teaves. 


had called 1t, but with all its impulses, long 
out with her child and breathe the cold, keen air, and traverse 
the wasted, frost-touched October paddock. Rae got her 
ordinary bonnet and her little girl’s prim hood, and walked 
abroad—with small remark from the servants, who had come 
to regard her as an out-of-the-way bet, rather beneath their 

notice—into the watery sunshine, an 


where webs of spun were hanging from k, 


The house was lying in the chill, decent repose of a house 
of death ; the very cows were not turned out in the paddock 
to browse on the autumn‘mints, lean their broad necks over 
the hedge, and low at the passers-by. The death had taken 
place the previous night, and as yet no preparations for the 
funeral broke the arrest of every-day work and animation. 








man. If one class were 
bited, because a void would be useless aid 
in | without an end; if the other, then a void universe is ne- 
cessary for the exaltation of man, and of the divine dispensa- 





















all the other birds were gone, there came pressing upon her a | tions towards him. 
need for space and m. Itwould be som in the} In this state of dead-lock the problem has since been 
<ousth Of SR epee Ropes, to Be med come without Z, tO | allowed to rest amongst ourselves. It still, however, appears 
mou! ap, geo and thin-} speak without back, to do with Delia as she|to have retained its charm for the less matter-of-fact and 
to 


would. Rae loi and clasped her hands aghast at the 
preg rade stag Delia, crowing in her arms and clutching at 
the dripping hs and stammering out, “ Nice walk ; wo- 
a-wo; gee-up, mother,” treating her mother as her beast of 
burden, for Rae perceived her freedom was within her grasp. 

“ Miss Gifford has sent me for you and the child, a 
servant, advancing, and recallin iis. Gifford to the house. 

Rae returned: immediately, and met Eunice at the drawing- 
room door. The same neat, exemplary Eunice throughout 
all her attention on a sick-bed, endingin the baffling mystery 
of death, with only her eyelids red for the brother she had 
clung to, her sole kindred, save the child in Rae’s arms. 

ya Fou must stay within doors, Rae, for So ees said 
Eunice, with the toneof mild decision she always used 
to her sister-in-law. “If baby frets, Barbara or Hannah can 
carry her out.” 

Rae obeyed, as implicitly as in the aye when she was a 
wife, and she had even a more frightened look in her face now; 
while Eunice commanded herself to see her late brother’s law- 
yer, and to give thought to her own and the widow’s mourn- 
ing. The Gi ‘ords of Linton had always mourned in deep 
and long-continued crape, and Eunice contemplated the y 
child Delia, in a black mantle and black hat, rosette, an 
shoulder-knots, till she was well through her childhood. Rae 
did not offer an opinion or raise an objection, but those around 
her, and her sister-in-law among them, glanced once or twice 
at her sitting stitching her bundles of weeds as she had climb- 
ed the mountain of crochet cotton, with a pale, doubtful light 
in her resigned face. 

Mr. Gifford’s will was to the general mind a mild and rea- 
sonable one. He left Linton, burdened with an inconsider- 
able annuity to his widow in life-rent, to his sister, to pass on 
her death to his only child. And Miss Gifford was a very 
superior woman, compe bag ooh in years and able for the busi- 
ness intrusted to her. . Gifford was nobody and nothing. 
The public were apprised of Mr. Gifford’s failure, quiet as he 
had kept it. The wonderfully taking girl, who had been 
deemed bright and original as she played about the sireets of 
Clouds, and as she w: in the twilight hours with Matt 
Penn, the genius who was rising himself and was going to 
raise her, had proved,in the sudden lift in life which had ap- 
peared to realize the anticipation, a poor-spirited, inapt, incap- 
able woman. If she was not a beacon to warn vain, ignorant 
girls —— Lag: A sae geen she ~~ oe ithout 

ifford, ifford, an ia would have been certain} «t.9 certitude philosophique de la Pluralité des Mondes 
to become the prey of designing persons. Mr. Gifford had | existe pas encore, parce aren n’a pas 6tabli cette vérité sur 
one Weer Sased counpthd be cock willingly: bet oetpad examen des faits astronomiques qui la démontrent ; et l’on a 
positive dislike to her sleter-in-law, if at first there had been [107 rues, eenps encore, des Serivaine en renom heusser 


some natural repugnance never broadly displayed, existing in gegen les épaules en entendant parler des terres du 
the two towards each other. She was fond of Delia, and had , 


sans que l’on ait pu leur répondre par des faits, et les 
already taken a great deal of trouble with the child, though Piette eu Iodine suman a — ea @une haute 
her sex—with the end of the male line of the Giffords of Lin- hilosophi ais entouréed tares impénétrabl 
pry thin, A th Ives in a | PotteeP phique, mais en’ e mystéres impénétrables, 
ton, who had not done anything excep werd 1emse. i in &/ quoiqu’elle ne soit pour d’autres qu’une fantaisie de curiosité 
small way all these y og Ee ney & Chris atom to Kunice, | attenante a la recherche vaine du grand inconnu, nous l’avons 
only second to what it nm to topher: a greater | toyjours regardée comme une des questions fondamentales 
mortification to the unworldly pair than Christopher’s stoop- |}, hilosophie, et du jour od, pressé par la conviction 
ing in his marriage. Eunice — do her duty no preserve rm qui était en nous antérieurement & toute étude 
the prosperity and credit of the little property of Linton intact, | scientifique, nous avons voulu lapprofondir, la discuter, et 
and train up Delia ee way she should go, to manage her| essayer d’en fatre une démonstration extérieure, nous avons 
kingdom after her.—TZo be concluded, next week. vu que loin d’étre inaccessible aux recherches de l’esprit 
humain, elle brillait devant lui dans une clarté limpide. 
Bientét méme il devint évident pour nous que cette doctrine 
était la consécration immédiate dela science astronomique ; 
qu’elle était la philosophie de l’univers, que la vie et la vérité 
resplendissaient en elle, et que la grandeur de la création et la 
majesté de son Auteur n’éclataient nulle part avec autant de 
lumiére que dans cette large interprétation de l’wuvre de la 
nature. Aussi, reconnaissant en elle un des élements du 
progrés intellectuel de ‘humanité, nous avons appliqués nos 
soins & son étude, et nous nous sommes pro de l’établir 
sur des arguments solides, contre lesquels les défilances du 
doute ou les armes de la négation ne puissent prévaloir.” 

The first of the five books into which the treatise of M. Flam- 
marion is divided consists of an elaborate history of the doc- 
trine in question. In fulness and accuracy of learning he here 
leaves behind all that has been compiled upon the subject by 
English writers. In point of logical effect, however, it would 
be vain to attribute much strength to such a chain of authori- 
ties. It is curious as a chapter in the history of opinion. . It 
forms a tribute to the industry of the compiler, but it proves 
nothing more. A catena quite as copious and authoritative 
might be as readily drawn out on the other side. And in 
questions of pure science great names go for nothing. A 
single fact of experiment or observation must be allowed to 
outweigh the accumulated opinions and traditions of centuries. 
It is a matter of historic interest, but nothing more, that the 
idea of the moon and planets being peopled was common to 
the earliest races of India and Egypt, that it entered into the 
Nirvana of the Aryan sage, into the Chaldean and the Or- 

hic cosmogonies, into the celestial symbolism ofour Druid and 

Jeltic forefathers, and into the half-religious, half-philosophic 
mythology of Greece. It was caught from pt by Thales, 
it was handed on by the whole Ionic school through Anaxi- 
mander and Anaximenes, till it reappeared in Origen and 
Descartes. It formed one of the charges of heresy that nearly 
proved fatal to A: ras, as it subsequently added to the 
doom of the unhappy Giordano Bruno. Pythagoras and De- 
mocritus, Timzus of Locris and Archytas of Tarentum, Xeno- 
phanes and the Eleatic school, were in harmony upon this one 
point. Petronius of Himera wrote a book in which he main- 
tained that the number of inhabited worlds was one hundred 
and eighty-three—an idea, says Plutarch, which from a mys- 
terious old sage, had spread for centuries as far as the Indian 
seas." This mystic number was made out by ace the uni- 
verse as a triangle, the sides of which were formed by sixt 
worlds, having each angle furtber marked by a single world. 
Whether, however, we trace the development of the idea 
through all the oscillations of opinion in the classical or 


utilitarian class of minds among our neighbours. M. Camille 
Flammarion—a competent practical astronomer, as is shown 
by his previous writings upon celestial subjects, no less than 
his official position as assistant at the Observatory and the 
ureau of des—has avowed himself a passionate par- 
tisan on the side of the plurality of worlds, and may be said 
to have exhausted the ents in its behalf. Not content 
with the physical or strictly scientific treatment of the subject, 
he pursues it into his upon the entire realm of know- 
ledge or belief. To his fervid imagination it swells, as he 
8, in proportion and importance, till it becomes at 
ength commensurate with philosophy itself, and appears as 
the basis for a new and all-embracing system of religion. In 
the original impression of his work, La Pluralité des Mondes 
Habités, he seems but to have shadowed out the faint concep- 
tion of such a system. But the germ has since grown to 
gigantic proportions, and the work has been entirely re- 
written. ‘The faith of the world seems to him to be dead and 
buried. The relations of man to the universe, to himself, to 
God, have been shaken and overthrown. History is dried up, 
philosophy has no voice, religion expires in enigmas. The 
past is exhausted, the present is chaotic, the future, save for 
one ray of light, remains dim, unmeaning, inexplicable. What 
remains but to open to man new and wider relations, to declare 
to him hig true place in the universe, to connect him with 
other beings, other worlds than his own, and encourage him 
with the hope that closer communion with those beings and 
those spheres may form his blissful and immortal lot? Man 
has been taught too long to look upon himself as alone in the 
world of consciousness, to consider his little speck of matter 
the sole centre of life, intelligence, and will. The ant has 
conceived his ant-hill to be the only scene of activity in the 
universe. And this isolation of himself has naturally given 
birth to an inordinate and fidiculous conceit. Man has plumed 
himself upon being supreme lord and master of creation, and 
has absurily fancied the whole forces of matter and all the 
host of heaven to be made for his contemplation or his use. 
It is time for this silly pride to be humbled. And under the 
chastening hand of'astronomical study, rightly directed, man- 
king will for the future take a humbler but truer place in the 
order of animated being. Our humanity will assume rank, 
though it be the lowest, among the manifold humanities of 
space. One law of belief will henceforth exist for all—the 
ligion of Science :— 
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Rae screamed at that word a short sharp cry, as if Eunice 
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PLURALITY OF INHABITED WORLDS. 


The controversy concerning the existence of life in other 
eget bodies than our own earth—or, in other words, that 
of the plurality of inhabited worlds—has slumbered in this 
country since its temporary revival ten years ago. By the 
common consent, not only of those who were qualified by 
special study to pronounce an opinion upon a purely‘scientific 
subject, but also of most persons of ordinary practical under- 
standing, the question was perceived to be wholly insoluble 
in fact, as well as sterile in all practical results. The utmost 
that could be made out on the affirmative side was that there 
were no physical conditions known to belong to other bodies 
differently situated in space from our own globe, actually in- 
compatible with the existence of some form or other of 
life or organization. It could be proved that even upon 
our own planet forms of life exist under varieties of heat, 
light, and chemical or other physical conditions, as extreme as 
any that need be considered to exist in other members of the 
solar group, or on the surface of the sun itself. And though 
it could not be said that the range of life assignable to human 
kind, or to the other higher types of organization, was so wide 
in extent, it seemed arbitrary to deny to a principle so infi- 
nitely plastic as that of organic life the power of manifesting 
itself in types approaching to that of man—types, it may be, 
a little lower than the least developed variety of his race, or, 
it may be, transcending, for aught we know, the —_— form 
in which humanity has a itself on earth. The sum of 
the argument from scientific data was little more than nega- 
tive. It attained, at the most, to no more than a degree of 
probability resting upon analogy, and approving itself to this 
or that mind as the bias of fancy or prepossession inclined, 
rather than as strict reasoning and the observation of facts 
would logically tend. 

The most mischievous result, however, of the controy 
became apparent when—instead of being treated, as it shoul 
by rights have been, as a question of strictly scientific investi- 
gation—it was brought under the light of metaphysical, moral, 
and theological speculation. The argument from final 
causes was invoked by one class of disputants, that 
from religious dogma or tradition by another. But here 
too, as in the former case, it was found that either 
argument could be turned, in different hands, to sup- 
port diametrically opposite conclusions. .To those who went 
with the eminent reviver of the dispute, in his “ Essay on the 
Plurality of Worlds,” a reference to the Divine design 
clearly evinced the uninhabited state of all other worlds save 
our own, because man is intended to be the exclusive recipient | medieval in Lucretius or anti-Lucretius, in Nicolas of 
of the Creator’s beneficence. To those who obeyed the scien- | Cusa or in Montaigne, in Galileo, Kepler, a. or Fon- 

y | tenelle, it must be obvious that the value of their testimony 
cannot exceed that of the considerations on which it rests. In 
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CHAPTER Il. 
Linton was always a staid, dull place; but early this Octo- 


One person besides the servants was stirring. The new- 
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the and hypothetical nature of the problem. It is im- ROSEN CUS SERS 

possible to do more than enunciate with somewhat more ful- 


vity, 
nothing new is here said, or apparently can be said. ost 
plete and highly graphic description is indeed given 
of the solar system and of its constituent orbs—of the distance, 
size, —_— and density of each, together with the calculated 
ratio of heat and light which each of the planetary bodies de- 
rives from the sun. And there is little need of the author’s 
impassioned rhetoric to enhance the testimony borne by these 
elementary facts of science to the vastness, the harmony, or 
the majesty of creation. But they leave the real point of the 
inquiry exactly where it was. The method of final causes is 
next appealed to. Is it possible to conceive that the beauty, 
the sp!endour, the utility of this infinite system were designed 
to be appreciated and enjoyed but by the scanty inhabitants of 
one miserable little corner of the whole? Francoeur, by way 
of giving us an original idea of the earth’s mass, calculates that 
to set in motion such a globe at the surface of our planet 
‘would require ten thousand million teams of ten thousand mil- 
lion horses each. To start the sun, declares M. Flammarion, 
notJess than 3,550,000 milliards of such teams would suffice. 
And is “y giant to exist for the service and accommodation of 
the mite 
It is when he passes from the physical or physiological to 
the moral and the theological point of view that the writer is 
able to soar to the height ofhisargument. His method seems 
to be mainly that of assuming the universal diffusion of life 
throughout creation, and of leaving to the gainsayer the task of 
establishing the right of the earth to a monopoly. Whyshould 
ours be the privileged world? So far from being the best in 
@ moral sense, itis absolutely bad, and would be known for 
such but for the inveterate optimism of its rulers, especially 
its philosophers and priests. The fallacy with which M. 
Flammarion has no patience is, that whatever exists here is 
intrinsically good and right. In face of the actual state of the 
world every candid man must be a pessimist. The wolf is 
for ever preying upon the innocent sheep. Brutal force 
weighs down virtuous weakness. Dark passions dominate 
here, base intrigues bear rulethere. As in the days of Brutus, 
good men may be counted on the fingers. Before the Supreme, 
deed, all is optimism. Viewed as a whole, His works are all 
good, all holy, all beneficent. But where is this His rule 
carried out in fact? Not on the earth, we haveseen. There 
must then be further and superior spheres of life and action ; 
and the plurality of worlds is a necessary truth in a philosophic- 
al sense, and demanded by justice in a moral sense. Many 


writers have gone into the question of the probable stature, 
strength, and co! ion of our fellow-beings in other 
spheres. Christian Wolff long ago fixed the height of the in- 


habitants of Jupiter at forty feet eight inches. The Fouriérists 
have more recently imagined a kind of celestial hierarchy in 
which the successive groups rise one above another, in 

with those of the lower universe, into what M. Renaud has 
termed dinivers, trinivers, inivers, &c. The planets them- 
selves have ae and die out, as ours will do, to give place to 
newer forms of planetary life. Swedenborg, everybody 
knows, grew so familiar with the inhabitants of the several 
planets in which he wasin the habit of spending his leisure 
moments of spiritual exstacy, thet he has left us little to find out 
touching the moral and other characteristics of our brethren 
in those abodes. The feelings with which we, in turn, inspire 
those remote relations of ours—the lively warmth of Venus, 
the dignified calm of Jupiter, the sardonic coldness of Saturn 
—are not less matters of fact and veracity. Science, thus in- 
terpreted, points to a place for our souls among those radiant 
spheres. reheat among new conditions of existence, 
they may contract or put forth powers akin to those of the 
happier beings whose lot has been already cast there. And, 
as to what that lot may be, it makes the mouth water to 
listen to M. Flammarion lecturing us. In an atmosphere no 
longer composed of oxygen and azote, what ills of climate 
may not be spared those fortunate denizens? The whole 
pulmonary apparatus is doubtless modified, and with it the 
whole system of organic functions. Instead of the gross and 
clumsy plan of keeping up the bodily growth and warmth by 
food, liquid and solid—the degrading expedient of borrowing 
for that end the débris of other beings, and, worst of all, that of 
killing and devouring those endowed with life—there may be 
a system of “ wetien era com of elements 
nutritious in themselves, and capable of assimilation by 
organs of correspondin ethereal texture. In the general 
repeal of laws which belong to man’s inferior state, that of 
“Jabour” may come in for the earliest abolition, and withit go 
all those vulgar cares, appetites, and ambitions to which so 
much of the misery and ennué of terrestial life are due. Vice 
will never have arisen. The origin of evil will offer no point 
for philosophers to wrangle over, for evil itself will never 
have stepped in. Another “law” abrogated, or rather never 
set in force, will be that of “death.” War and violence, 
excess and decay, being unknown in those happy regions, the 
idea of dying be out of the question. Peace and right, 
will reign undisturbed. The very faculties of the intellect 
will partake the purity and the elevation of the moral nature. 
The tedious and cumbrous processes of experiment. and ob- 
servation will be replaced by a direct and transcendental 
vision of truth. It seems as if the limits of logic itself will be 
struck off as fetters from the spirit. The old — in- 
soluble here will seem — oe. “1 circle will 
have been squared there long ago, and the philosophers’ stones 
will be picked up by the rosasids. The elixir of life indeed 
will be unknown, because, as we have seen, it will be superflu- 
ous, Art and science will enter upon new phases. Numera- 
tion will proceed by such novel and unprecedented processes 
that we tremble to pronounce what two and two may be ex- 
pected to make in i Flammarion’s developed universe. A 
new M. Cousin, moreover, will be required to make the 
analysis of the altered metaphysics du Beau, du Vrai et du 


But we are dazzled and lose breath as we attempt to follow 
Flammarion in his flight through space. It is magnificent, 
butit is not science. Chained to our native earth, which to 
his aspiring gaze, filled with the glories of other worlds, seems 
80 imperfect and contemptible—un informe, grossier, 
chétif misérable et imparfait—we are conscious of our inability 
to soar to those heights of ethereal speculation, We can but 
stand by in respectful silence while he discourses to us of 
things that meet his inspired sight in the third heaven, and 
listen with wonder and awe to the rapture with which he 
proclaims, in such reasoning, his conviction of the certaint 
of his bypothesis, and invites us to look up with him, hat 





WAITING FOR THE BRIDE. 


Soe heels in a vestry is about as tedious a way of 
passing the time as man can know. More tedious for me, 
however, than for Stephanus; for Stephanus is bridegroom, 
and has plenty to think about, whereas I am only grooms- 
man. Yes, to-day, my friend Stephanus leads to the hymeneal 
altar Fanny, the lovely and accomplished hter of Blank 
de Blank, Esq.; and in his anxiety not to keep that fair 


church fall half an hour too soon, and is now wearing out the 
time and the parish carpet by walking about the vestry in a 
state of nervous trepidation pitiful to behold. 

We are waiting for the bride. 

Now, Iam accustomed to these things. It is not the first 
time by many that I have waited in a vestry upon a business 
like the present—don’t misunderstand me, [ mean only as 
second ; never, never a3 Papeiye I am merely bored; 
but Stephanus, the hero of the day, is, of course, painfully 
nervous, and well he may be. It is not calculated to calm a 
bridegroom’s feelings to be told by the parish clerk—a man 
of,icy ;composure himself—that “the men are always the 
nervousest on these occasions,” nor forthe beadle to snegest, 
that “a mouthful of water would do a power of good.” Bte- 
phanus is a man of hasty temper; a parish clerk is always an 
irritating creature; all the better feelings of a man’s nature 
incite him to assault a beadle whenever practicable; so I in- 
terfere,and in playful mood desire of Stephanus his opinion as 
to the advisability of being married under chloroform. Ste- 
phanus’s wrath, diverted from the officials by this sally, is at 
once directed re me; and advising me at any rate to try 
not to make a fool of myself, he resumes his walk, indignant. 
Of course, were a reasonable creature to give me sd offensive 
an answer asthat, I should consider it necessary to take the 
matter up; but as 2 man on the very verge of matrimony can 
scarcely a looked upon in that light, I smile significantly at 
the beadle, and siroll into the church. I there observe, what 
I have often noticed at weddings before, that many of the 
pews in the immediate neighbourhood of the communion- 
table are filled with women, most of them middle-aged, but 
some older, and some few younger. 

Ait, are those people in the pews there?” I inquire of the 
e. 
“ Well, sir,” says the beadle, “if they ain’t your party”’——~ 
“Certainly not,” I interpose hastily. 
“Then,” continues the beadle, “they’re people as take a 
interest—a general interest in matrimony. We always has 
plenty of’em at every wedding.” 
A general interest in matrimony! Here is food for philo- 
sophical reflection. What kind of persons can they be who 
take such a general interest in matrimony as to attend strange 
weddings for the mere pleasure of witnessing the ceremony ? 
Sol Stephanus, and, to divert his thoughts, point out to 
him the middle-aged occupants of the pews, give him the 
beadle’s answer, and then ask him what kind of people he 
sup them to be. 
“What kind of people!” replies Stephanus in a savage 
tone, the presence of these uninvited witnesses seeming to 
displease him highly: “why, broken-down bridemaids, of 
course. 
Now, although this reply of Stephanus is undoubtedly quick 
and pertinent, and one which reason and sanity could scarcely 
so prosperously have been delivered of, yet at the same time 
it is offensive—very offensive. “I can’t conceive of such a 
creature as a broken-down bridemaid. Bridemaids, [ remark 
to Stephanus, are fairy things—sweet, gauzy, charming beings 
—roses in the rose-bud garden of girls—all that can be dreamed 
of as pure, and blissful, and ever young. I assure Stephanus 
that for my own part I could as easily conceive ofan old angel 
or a passé cherub, as of a broken-down bridemaid, and I ven- 
ture to suggest to him that guch a phrase as the one he has 
made use of comes with peculiar impropriety from a man in 
his position. 
And yet I confess to myself—for Stephanus, like the poor 
craven bridegroom in “ Young Lochinvar,” says never a word, 
but betakes himself to a side aisle, which he paces more like 
the miserable ghost ofa beadle than the happiest of men—I 
confess to myself that there are a few things even about bride- 
maids that I could wish reformed. I could wish, in the first 
place, that they would not come up in such numbers as to fill 
one’s house, and compel the proprietor to sleep at a hotel. 
But let that pass. I could wish that they would not make 
such a terrible fuss about a wedding; and that they would not 
consider the bride and themselves as the only important 
personages in the business. I could wish that the 
would not make a point of reminding you, by every word, 
look, and gesture, that the whole sex is doing you an enormous 
favour in allowing you to marry one of them. It is not gene- 
rous to em you so constantly in mind of the obligation under 
which you lie; if, indeed, it be an obligation, of which, how- 
ever—— But that point I will not discuss. I could wish that 
they would devote the days immediately preceding the wed- 
ding to some other amusement than that of pertinaciously 
snubbing every male thing that approaches them. We don’t 
need to be so suspiciously watched, upon my word, we don’t. 
We have no wish to sit upon bonnet-boxes; we have no evil 
designs against the bride’s veil; we have no intention of mali- 
ciously destroying bouquets. What the actual advantage of 
having such flimsy useless things may be——But that would 
bring on quite another question. 

I could wish, too, that they would talk of the bride in a 
different manner. I don’t wast to put it offensively, but to me 
it is nauseating, absolutely nauseating. Why on earth do 
they always call her “poor thing?” Why never mention her 
name without appending “poor dear?” Poor dear Fanny, 
indeed! It strikes me that poor dear Fanny may consider | 
herself very fortunate. What more would she have? Ste- 
phanus is a decidedly good-looking man—six feet in his stock- 
ings—fine head of hair—good average shot—first-rate with 
the gloves—swims like a fish—hits well to square leg. What 
more would she have? The man’s a paragon. But that’s 
the way with bridemaids. I will be bound that the bride- 
maids of that pretty little beggar-girl who made that unde- 
niably good match with King Cdphetua, called her “poor 
dear thing,” and bade her “never mind, but try to keep up.” 
Try to keep up! Now, did anybody ever know a bride who 
didn’t keep up? Jneverdid. But there appears to be a de- 
lusion rooted in the bridemaid mind that it is rather the thin; 
for a bride to exhibit symptoms of faintness, and that it would 
be only nice of her to faint clean away. Why, I remember 
an occasion when a bride astonished me by her composure. 
She stood perfectly upright, as firm as a rock, and surprised 
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and audible voice with which she disposed of the gag. “The 
aw over, she imparted to her ladies in the fa that 
ally married was not such a terrible affair after all, 
dashed off her signature, took her husband’s arm, and walked 
to the carriage in a style that won the commendation of all 
the pew-openers, and sent the beadle into such a stupor of 
admiration that it was n to nudge him twice in order 
to draw his atteation to his fee. Now, mark! Wilfully shut- 
ting her eyes to facts, a bridemaid, in answer to an approving 
observation of mine upon the calmness of the bride, said that 
I was quite mistaken about the matter; Janc’s calmness was 
merely forced calmness, poor thing (observe, “ poor thing” 
still); that she was the most nervous creature possible; and 
that at one part of the service—namely, when poor Jane’s eye 














st caught sight of the ring, she (the bridemaid) was on the 
point of springing forward with the scent-bottle, as she feared 

or &@ moment that it was impossible for so excitable a girl as 
dear Jane to keep up any longer. 

What enormous nonsense is this? Is there anything to be 
ashamed of in going with calmness through a ceremony to 
which these young ladies have been looking forward for 
years? After so many dress-rehearsals—every wedding in 
which a lady figures as bridemaid is merely a j Mpa on Be 
for her own—it would be strange indeed should the actress 
break down. Why such pride in showing that they are the 
weaker sex? Why flaunt their infirmities before our eyes in 
this fashion? It is so absurdly unnecessary; for, as I have 
just said, brides never do break down after all. A bridemaid 
se declare that her principal was on the point of fainting, 
and may assure you that she herself is certain to faint when 
she is married ; but let that important event come round, let 
her once don the bride’s veil and orange blossoms, and the 
pretty little braggart dare not faint for the life of her. She 
turns craven at the last moment, and behaves as she should, 
simply because she can’t screw up her courage to behave as 
she should not. After this, the appearance of faintness that is 
sometimes assumed in the vestry is a mockery. It imposes 
upon nobody ; and if it is affected, as I suppose it is, in order 
to make up for the failure at the altar, and to redeem the 
bride’s character in the eyes of her bridemaids, it is simply la- 
bour thrown away. After failing on the stage, it is only pro- 
voking derision to act the part again in the green-room. Itis 
no“ good, ma’am, at all. Your ladies may press round you, 
and tender their services officiously ; but, be assured, though 
they affect sympathy, they are no more imposed upon 
than the pew-opener, who of course is incredulous to the 
last cuaete. 

I could wish, again, that bridemaids were not all so won- 
drously alike—in behaviour, of course,I mean. The Fates 
forbid, O Emilia, that I should compare thy roses and lilies, 
thy starry eyes and raven locks, with the saffron complexion 
and hair like the fringe to bed-hangings of—but I abhor per- 
sonalities ; or thy Juno-like contour, Paragona, with the cor- 
poreal twists of—but beshrew me if I name her. No, what I 
mean is, that in their conduct, in their mode of being bridemaids, 
80 to speak, they are all so much alike. The reason is plain 
enough. They copy each other on principle. They go in 
for servile imitation. Indeed, so exactly does one bridemaid 
resemble another, so perfectly similar are these six or eight at 
St. George’s to those six or eight at St. James’s, that I feel 
convinced—though I have never yet been able to lay my hand 
upon it—that there is some book on the subject, some “ Bride- 
maid’s Manual,” some “ How to be a Bridemaid,” which con- 
tains a table of rules. In no other way can I account for the 
astonishing sameness, the strange want of originality, that is 
characteristic of bridemaids. There must be some work of 
-~ kind, and the rules contained in it must be much like 

ese : 


Rule 1.—The bride’s party having arrived at the church, 
the bride is conducted by her father to the altar, where the 
bridegroom awaits her. The bridemaids follow the bride 
closely ; and directly the bridegroom comes well within range, 
it is the duty of every bridemaid to fix upon him the most re- 
proachful glance she can summon up. Let her picture to 
herself the dragon that used to feed upon blooming young 
virgins ; lef her do her best to fancy the groom the dragon, and 
the bride the unfortunate virgin ; let her get all that into her 
eye, and if the fellow do not quail—— 


Rule 2.—The principals being paraded in front of the altar- 
rails, the first bridemaid hands her bouquet to the second 
bridemaid, and leaning gracefully forward, arranges a fold 
in the bride’s veil. The second bridemaid then returns the 
bouquet to the first bridemaid, intimating, as she does so, by 
a glance of commendation or an approving nod, that the first 
bridemaid has only done her duty, for that the ceremony 
could not possibly have been proceeded wiih had the veil re- 
mained as it was. 

Ihave known cases when the first bridemaid arranged the 
veil without handing her bouquet to her companion. This 
mode of proceeding, however, is not only less graceful than 
the former, but it also argues a spirit of selfishness on the part 
of the first bridemaid ; a greediness of glory strongly to be de- 
precated; a desire to draw the eyes of the spectators upon 
herself alone, to the exclusion of her sister-bridemaids. 


Rule 3.—The service fairly commenced, it must be the ear- 
nest effort of every bridemaid to look only at the bride; to 
indulge no vain curiosity as to how the bridegroom bears it ; 
to let no.stray glances wander towards the groomsman ; but 
by fixing the eyes and the attention solely upon the bride, to 
assist her in keeping up. 

This is no idle conjecture of mine. I was informed the 
other day, by a young lady fresh from a wedding, that Sophia, 
the first bridemaid, had never taken her eyes off poor Clara 
from the beginning of the ceremony to the end: this in a tone 
implying that, in the speaker's estimation, Sophia was a model 
bridemaid. On the other hand, I have often heard some such 
remark as: “Did you see So-and-so staring all about the 
church, and scarcely looking at poor Celia? Wasn’t it cruel ?” 
I must confess that to look at the bridegroom must be a great 
temptation. If he is nervous—and he generally is—what a 
triumph forthe sex! That great strong man, his very beard 
quivering with agitation, mumbling out his words in jerks like 
a boy who doesn’t know his lesson, and all on account of that 
littie girl! Whata triumphant. thought! what a compliment 
to women! what a proof of the superiority of mind to matter ! 
A great temptation, no doubt; but Duty says, Look only at 
the bride; and Taste adds, that if the bridemaid can manage 
to do this through her tears, it will add greatly to the effect— 
will produce much the same pleasing result that words spoken 
through music produce in a melodrama. 

Rule 4.—The ceremony over, the bridemaids follow the 
new-made wife to the vestry, and then and there kiss her, one 
after the other—the first bridemaid leading off, the second 
following, and so on. 

Rule 5.—After the salute, the bridemaids form up, cluster, 
bouquet fashion, about the bride, so that she may stand, like 





a little queea in the midst of her court, to receive the kisses 

















emaids disappointed 


disengaged, and brid pointed. 

With regard to the first of these classes, I remember, at my 
cousin ‘8 wedding-breakfast, being surprised at the 
silence of Chaucer Jones. He—a fellow of most excellent 
fancy—he who is wont to set the table ina roar—sat quite 
chapfallen ; nota word to throw ata dog: not one nelipenny 
‘worth of wit to an intolerable deal of cham e. hat 
could bethe reason? Was he ill? Was he in love? Was 
hein debt? No. Chaucer Jones was sitting between two 
bridemaids engaged. Oh, she is sparing of her smiles, is the 
bridemaid engaged! Her manner is distant to a painful 

She exercises none of her charms upon you; she 
to understand that she is another’s; she is so con- 
foundedly anxious to give ad no encouragement, that at 
times she is simply rude. The greater her beauty, the more 
utterly extinguishing is this behaviour. Your efforts to get 
up a pleasant and easy conversation, become more and more 
feeble ; and at last you sink back in your chair, silent, crushed, 
hopeless ; feeling as if you were gee, ge the shady side of 
an , or as if, like the wedding-cake, you had been lately- 
frosted—but not with sugar. Her reasons for this conduct 
are sound enough. She is en d to another, and she 
wishes to save you the disappointment which you 
will assuredly suffer in case you fall in love with her—a 
misfortune she too hastily considers certain, unless she puts 
some restraint upon her fascinations. Accordingly, she restrains 
them so carefully, that her smiles, like dogs in the dog-days, 
are all muzzled, or fed by a string; and her glances are so 
cold, and her answers so curt, that, far from falling in love 
with yf saree ou are lost in astonishment that another 
should ve the audacity todo so. There is but one 
‘way to thaw the coldness of the bridemaid engaged ; lead her 
b Aw ope that you are yourself engaged, or, still better, 
, and she will be a different girl in a moment. 

But give me class two. The bridemaid disengaged is the 
bridemaid for me. Oh, at the wedding-feast may my lot be 
cast beside her! She is in the land of hope. In her case, 
there is no jealous Intended to be thought of. The world is 
all before her where to choose. I care not much how old she 
is, or how ae ere reasonable limits, I’ve known 
them p ously fascinating at fifteen; I’ve known them 
maturely enchanting at five-and-twenty. I care not whether 
she is dark or fair, tall or short. I take them as they come, 
and am thankful. I prefer them pretty—greatly prefer them 
pretty—but I have known so many who were more indebi#ed 
to the mind than to the face for their charms, that I lay down 
= age rule about this. They are all delightful at the 

ding-breakfast. There is something about that banquet, 
particularly if her neighbour at table have taken some part in 
the marriage business of the morning, that seems to exhilarate 
a bridemaid strangely. It’s not—pshaw, no!—it’s not the 
cham That's a vulgar error. have sometimes 
thought that it might be the cracker bonbons, but even they 
are not sufficient explanation. There is much that is exhila- 
rating, no doubt, about those lively confections; but these 
exalted spirits are due to something nobler, something higher 
than crackers. It is the feeling of baving been in close prox- 
imity to something rather dreadful: of having watched the 
passage of a friend along a perilous path, that the bridemaid 

may have to tread some day ; it is this, combined with 

the consciousness of white lace and bouquets, and the possi- 
bility of herself being the next victim; itis this that does it. 
It is the joy of the second at the breakfast after the duel; 
cage past, honour satisfied, and nobody killed. 

he third class is that of the bridemaids disappdinted. 
These are bridemaids who have been engaged, but whose en- 
gagement, through their own fault, or through the perfidy of 
man, has been broken off. They must be looked upon asa 
sort of bridemaid widow, and, as such, must be regarded with 
apprehension, and talked to with caution. They combine, to 
some extent, the rather matronly air of the bridemaid en, d 
‘with the youthful vivacity of the bridemaid disengaged, and 
are remarkable no less for their urbanity to the male sex, than 
for their asperity to the younger and prettier part of the 
female. They are disagreeable from their too apparent desire 
to be agreeable, and, though often pretty, unattractive, because 
of their too great eagerness to attract. Like the nt tribe, 
they seek to fascinate their prey with the eye, and, like the 
cat tribe, love rather to catch their victim by surprise, than by 
hunting him fairly down. They affect to have acted as bride- 
maid at but one marriage before in their lives, yet tell you the 
minutest particulars of a dozen. They'tell you that speeches 
have quite gone out at weddings, but try to incite you to pro- 
pose the bride and bridegroom. As breakfast proceeds, and 
the champagne circulates, they hint to you that man is deceit- 
ful. They pull crackers eagerly, and laugh basbfully at the 
motto. pulling one with the man on the other side of 
them, they whisper to you that he does it soawkwardly. If 
they have pretty hands, they show you a ring on their finger 
that was given them by a dear friend now no more. They 
then sigh, and bite the corner of their handkerchief; after 
which they hint to you again that man is perfidious. They 
like lobster salad, and eat enormously of creams and jellies. 
‘When breakfast is over, they wonder what people are going 
to do now, at the same time evidently knowing all about it. 
As they leave the room with the rest of the ladies, they look 
back at you, and shake their head. This means that man is 
very pertidious. They are of bridemaids the most dangerous, 
‘the most subtle—— 

But hold! Here comes the bride’s party at last. Here they 
all‘come. Now, Stephanus, my boy, collect your faculties, 
take a good long breath, and be ready. There she is, the 
heroine of the day; aud, upon my word, now I come to look 
at her, there is a good deal to be said for you, Stephanus. 
You are not entirely without some show of reason on your 
side, yoo She really is very pretty, and the wedding- 
dress suits her capitally, and uncommonly beco is the 
rather frightened look—and yet not exactly frigh , either 
—with which she advances, leaning on Blank de Blank, Esq.’s 
arm, And very well he looks, too, the old boy. And —— 
Ah, there you are, my beauties! -I see you! 1’ve begn think- 
ing of u. Two, four, six, eight! Very good !—very pretty, 
indeed! Ah, Araminta, my love, it will haa? nig to have 
bridemaids of your own next week, won’t it? Yes, he’s just 
behind re one of the pews—No. 60. Don’t look round 
now, only of poor Fanny, you know. Do as you 
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IN AND ABOUT STOCKHOLM. 
The sketches that follow are extracted from lished letters 


written from the capital of Sweden, deseriptive of the 
visit the Prince and Princess of Wales.—id. Alb. 


This morning was devoted by the Royal family and their 
illustrious visitors to an of some of the points of 
interest in Stockholm. In the first place they drove 
- ma ‘the Palace to the a omypee Te ep ane SS ht 
‘is to be obtained surpassing anything of a similar 

offers itselfin most of the Eties of Europe. From the level 
almost of the sea, upon which, as in Venice, the majority of 
houses in Stockholm seem to rest, this hill shoots up suddenly 

ing covered buildin; 

which rise, terrace above terrace, until at the summit there 
& small pleasure-ground and tea-garden, affording a view of 
many in all directions—a spot so highly prized by resi- 
dents that the name given to it es “the Mountain of 
Moses.” Any monarch might be proud of having such a 
capital to show, and the King with evident pleasure pointed 
out to the Prince and Princess localities which are associated 
either with historical traditions or which possess associations 
interesting to perl the oe day. Ancient Stockholm 


—literally, the pile island—lies in what can still be recognized 
as the Lake ; but its buildings and ulation have 
gradually spread themselves over the surroun islets, till 


the whole is so looped together and tangled with bridges, 
quays, parks, and public wharves that it is difficult any 
longer to di ish the natural course of the stream from 
the artificial enclosures that science or commerce has created. 
Lake Malar stretches away to the left of the town, and to the 
tight the deep-water channel or bay winds towards the sea, 
the view for miles in both directions being so mixed up and 
blended with hills, woods, and minor sheets of water that the 
eye does not fix itself, as m other scenes, upon some few 
prominent objects, but ranges delighted over the whole 
panorama. The sheets of water below, not sour and stagnant, 
but fresh and teeming with fish, are covered with vessels, 
perpetually shooting in all directions. Fishing smacks, flat 
boats pulled by natives in their extraordinary costumes, sailin 
ships of great size, and trading steamers are moving about al. 
day long, and, more numerous than any others, the little 
steam gondolas, with extraordinary funnels, dart along with 
incredible speed, uttering sharp, shrill notes of warning to all 
who venture across their path. Having gazed sufficien y long 
at the busy scene, and noticed the perceptible tinge of 
which is given to the landscape by the colour of most of the 
roofs'in Stockholm, and even of the walls of country houses, 
the Royal party left the Mosebacke in the same order in which 
they had proceeded thither, and visited other parts of the 
town. 





The principal a 
extent refitted. This is a building for which we have no 
parallel in Boge, and those who have never seen it must 
throw their ds back to the giant structures of Assyria and 
Babylon, if they would attain a a conception of its 
dimensions. Stockholm has -been called “the Venice of the 
North,” and the name has a certain appropriateness, for the 
capital is in a great measure built upon islands and intersected 
by side channels; some of its streets have also much of the 
irregularity of Edinburgh. But there are points of difference 
between Stockholm and both these cities, which give to the 
former a marked d of individual interest; and in no 
respect is the ori ality of the chief city of Sweden better 
seen than in its Palace. Built on the highest part of the cen- 
tral island, its walls tower above all the neighbouring houses, 
and a mere approach, known as the Lion’s Staircase, is a 
marvel of architectural boldness and success. This site is far 
finer than our own Trafalgar-square, and it has been turned to 
far better account. All the grandest apartments are on the 
highest story, from which magnificent views are obtainable 
over the lakes surrounding or forming thoroughfares in 
Stockholm. Almost every room placed at the disposal of the 
Prince or Princess of Wales has its separate historic interest, 
and upon the decorations, either now or at some recent period, 
an amount of wealth must haye been lavished which England, 
wealthy 48 she is, is seldom in the humour to expend upon 
her palaces. In front of the hptiding is an extensive terrace 
la@jd out as a garden, and overlobking the quay and harbour. 


Among the many points of interest in Stockholm, there is 
none probably greater in its way than the mass of in- 
teresting items—it can scarcely be & museum—belong- 
ing to Christian Hanmer, one of the principal jewellers 
in the city. Sixteen years ago,as M. Hanmer takes pleasure 
in repeating, he;was beginning life at the bottom of the ladder. 
Now he not only possesses the establishment of which he is 
at the head, but has invested in treasures of art and curiosities 
ofall kinds an amount which the lowest estimate places at 
£20,000. Sweden, at the present moment, offers to persons 
with the taste and means a for forming a collection, 
opportunities — unparalleled, and M. Hanmer, being up- 
on the spot, has the good fortune to turn these to account. 
That has been his secret, and others may now profit by it. 
During the T Years’ War the treasure chests of Europe 
were ransacked by the SwedisH armies and their contents 
carried back to their native country. Ever since these relics 
of bygone times have continued as heirlooms in the houses of 
the nobles who originally acquired them, or of their represent- 
atives, and might have remained there for centuries to come 
but for the law of succession introduced in modern times, 
under which the right of primogeniture has been abolished, 
and the extinction of the perties becomes according- 
ly but a question of time. As the means of noble families 
become restricted the he! | things which they most prize must 
come to the hammer; and thus, not merely Swedish curiosities 
are thrown upor thé market, but, bya curiously roundabout 
Late foreign nations may again possess their own. The 
pecularity of M. Hanmer’s collection is that he has acquired 
go much eS oe ee by coed a dian less L. @ national 

wo ce for equate ay. Pictures, many of 
aa Bie specimens of particular weno, lean f 
walls by twenties ; pikes, swords, guns, and weapons of every 
kind are stalked together in sheaves without the possibility of 
classification drawers are so full of medallions, watches, cameos, 
&c., that to pull out any one of them and “ rummage” 
ic thoroughly would occupation for half's day. 





ents in the Palace were to a great | co 


poniards of every -thrown into a box here, thousands of 
seals saci lbnsee th age eupnanel taepe, cuins, Wade, baie, 
musical instruments—it is the very apotheosis of Wardour- 
psp var Bay remarkable difference, that not an object in 


. ering conspicuously in that of 

y 0 

be. ee sees S a general im- 
8 


made, though 


paraphernalia i 
zinc or tin, but the great meee sven as is the nature of 
a pagar to display. Thus, the chief of the Guild of 
T when that influential fraternity met in solemn con- 
clave, instead of a president's hammer, ruled the assembly 
with a silver ne, and their silver cup of state exhibits on 
the cover a thimble of large proportions, upon which a flying 
Mercury is descending with a scissors in one hand and a 
smaller thimble in the other. The gardeners’ vase isa rich 
gold ano. shaper ie atulip, The bootmakers were so wealthy 
that the of their order, not content with having charge 


of the cup in honour of their office for a year, nded to 
it, a8 is the fashion of some Volunteer corps now-a-days, little 
ver shields, with inscriptions to the glorification of the 


individual holder. Several well-béund yolumes of official 
correspondence of the ancient Doges of Venice are stowed 
away in one press, the set of rich filagree work given by 
Napoleon to the daughter of his brother Lucien Bonaparte on 
the occasion of her marriage in.another. The breastplates, 
&c., used by the first Swedish Jews in their religious services 
hang in the centre of a room. Upon shelves at the side are 
relics encased in glass that no doubt were “looted” centuries 
ago from the altars of the Catholic chapels. A Sévres vase 
containing an automaton piping bullfinch, presented, according 
to the inscription, by the g to M. the Dauphin, stands at 
one side of a doorway; at the other is a morsel of human 
skin, prepared ages ago somewhere in Russia, and making an 
excellent material for gloves, with regard to which there 1s a 
hazy traditional belief that the article was at one time in con- 
siderable demand; autograph letters of the year 1300, and a 
brooch of the Empress Josephine; the organ of Swedenborg, 
and keys of the of bronze, of which Chubb’s latest 
designs are little better than adaptations. Such are a few of 
the incongruous items upon which the eye falls. Necessari) 
in this. vast heterogeneous gathering there are many doubtful, 
not to say indifferent, specimens, but the really valuable items 
are out of all proportion to the chaff with which the wheat is 
mixed, and the only regret is that they cannot be seen to 
better advantage. Une of the finest points in the collection is 
its representation of the old Swedish porcelain manufacture, 
quite equal in point of merit to those early Prussian specimens 
for which fabulous prices are often paid. The Prince of Wales 
and Earl Spencer, both connoisseurs in this branch, used all 
their powers of persuasion to induce M, Hanmer to with 
some of the noble specimens of old Swedish porcelain which 
he possesses, but it was only at the instance of the King 
himself that he was induced to do so. 


The view of ten Castle, with its strong red towers 
and black-cap roofs, as seen from the lake, is very 
striking. It stands on.a jutting piece of rock, with its base 

seem from view by a fringe of birch till one is actually 
on the point of entering the gateway. A little way to the 
right lies the little town of Mariefred, bearing a strong family 
resemblance to most of the Swedish villages—that is to say, 
it consists of red wooden ho with windows picked out 
in white, surrounded and mixed up with gardens and lime 
trees, while from a slight elevation the church spire towers 
above thecolony. This Castle of Gripsholm is of wonderful 
antiquity, and its walls, at the present day, are not more 
thickly covered with pictures than they would be with his- 
torial memories could they but find voice to utter them. 
About the year 1380 the building was originally founded by a 
chieftain with the suggestive name of Grip, who at that time 
is said to have held the third part of Sweden in his clutches. 
In 1537 it was restored or rebuilt by Gustave Vasa, the towers, 
with the exception of the roofs, which were then somewhat 
different in shape, being erected as they now stand. In the 
eight-sided courtyard, built anyhow into the walls, may still be 
seen the armorial bearings of Vasa, “ Bo Jonsson Grip,” and 
others, which the late King of Sweden ordered to be regilt at 
the time he was renovating the castle, and introducing, by the 
way, some square modern windows, against which the 
architects have ever since protested, besides painting and 
pointing the fine old brickwork. In the outer courtyard are 
two gigantic pieces of ordnance, not unlike one of those in 
St. James’s Park, but of greater size, which an inscription in an- 
cient Slavonic declares to have been captured from the Russians 
by La Gardie early in the 16th century. They are each 18ft. 
long, and made apparently of bell-metal, three feet of the end 
nearest to the mouth of the piece being fashioned in imitation 
ofthe head of a wolf—a name which the inscription referred 
to declares that they were actually known by.* They are 
pitted with shot-marks, and the peasants, generations ago, 
gave them the uncomplimentary titles of “the Boar and the 

iw. 





The melancholy associations connected with the Castle of 
ig nee prevent its being more thun an occasional residence 
of Royalty during the summer, but for the visitor every room 
is full of interest. Those naturally which a stran most 


desires to see are the apartments in which the Royal brothers 


‘successively kept each other close prisoners for long and 


peste terms of years. John’s appears to have been as com- 
fortable a place of captivity as the ideas of the time contemplat- 
ed. The room is circular, lighted by three windows, com- 
manding a view over Lake Maelar and the adjoining country ; 
the walls are panelled after the fashion of the day, the.ceiling 
is painted in fresco, and the woodwork carved with bunches of 
fruits and flowers. The King, for such he was, had his bed 
in one of the deep recesses of the windows, and the Queen refus- 
ing to leave his side though offered palace and revenues if she 
would consent to do so, gave birth here to her son Sigismund 
—a name that ed in later years so prominently in the 
history of Poland. In another and smaller recess, immediate- 
ly opposite the King’s bed, the cot of the child appears to 
have been prepared. 

When John obtained his liberty, and Eric in turn was in- 
carcerated in the same building, his treatment was by no 
means as lenient. In a higher story of the captives’ tower 
this unfortunate ex- was placed in an imner chamber of 
circular form, with a low roof, lighted by three small aper- 


the | tures and secured by a double door, the outer one of iron, the 


inner one of wood, with a small triangular slit to pass his 
food. The three looked out into the open air, but 
into an outer gallery, and round this the sentinel paced inces- 
santly to and fro, Watching for the signals with which his 





wife came to comfort him, and waiting for the deliverance 
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that-never came, a hole was worn in the bricks at one parti-|tion or modest kind of insurrection. One fine morning, a 
cular window by the elbows of the io deputation from the prscipelits eppesnen hates the 
the is shown that was hollow feet. of Johann at Vienna, 


with the the castle, or, at any rate, the tower con- 
nected with which there are these deplorable associations. 
Sweden, however, has such a glorious past that she can 
afford to let the truth be known with regard to this melan- 
choly passage of her history. 


Having arrived at the of the forest, the beaters—al- 
‘ways so called, though in case their duty was to stand 
still—met the Royal party, and prepared to form the cordon 
meant to prevent the escape of the elks. Except the King 
and the Prince of Wales, who, with Mr. Dickson acting as 
guide, entered the forest in search of game, every member of 
the took up his position with the beaters, Prince Oscar 
wail = watching at the post assigned to him like any one 
else. The plan adopted is to send in a little dog, specially 
trained, which hunts for the scent without attracting much 
observation, until, having found and followed it up, when 
nearin Dg the elk it commences to bark violently. The latter 
animal, following its peculiar instincts, stares at the dog for 
sometime without doing an , and then moves off, at first 
slowly, but afterwards at a furious pace. It is during this mo- 
mentary pause of the elk that the hunters must use their ut- 
most exertions to come up where the dog is, and the a 
and Prince were not fortunate enough to meet with an elk al 
day; Prince Oscar, from his post of observation, saw one and 
turned it back, but was not near enough to shooi with effect. 
Moreover, great caution is necessary as to direction in such 
cases, the outside cordon knowing that their friends are witbin 
the forest, and may —— be following up the elk st that 
moment. About 5 o’cl as evening was closing in, the 


Royal party were unwillingly obliged to withdraw. 


A TOPPLING CROWN. 


Another crown is about to be struck from the head ofa 
reigning monarch ; another country is on the point of disap- 
— from the map of Europe. The portentous news is 

ught by the Austrian papers that the principality of Lich- 
tenstein, sovereign State of the German Confederation, is 
about to be annexed to the ange of Francis Joseph I. It is 
said that the illustrious head of the State is displeased with 
his subjects, and the subjects are displeased with him, and, 
that, to solve the mutual dissatisfaction, Lichtenstein is to be 
given up to and incorporated with Austria. 

The history of the gee mg furnishes a curious example 
of the way in which the petty States of Germany grew into 
existence, and its present condition gives a significant hint as 
to the manner in which most of them will probably become 
extinct before long. The now reigning eal of Lichten- 
stein trace their descent toa Lombard noble of the house of 
Este, who married a Suabian heiress in the eleventh century. 
The union proved prolific, and the branches of the Estes soon 
spread far and wide through Germany. They did 4a little in 








the pawnbroking business now and then, and occasional] . ; 
_ : ‘ Y | with little approval, but in Scotland > we believe, not only of} the British rule. Wherever this rule extends peace and order 
common occurrence but popular. T r 
thought by rigid Presbyterians to be rightly appointed unless | enforced, slavery is extinct, trade is free, wealth accumulates, 
he bas “a call” from his flock, and the Calvinistic Theolo-| and progress is the order of the day. (Hear, hear.) Nor is 
gians have always set an exaggerated value on the gift of | thisall. A commerce of unexampled magnitude covers the 
preaching. It is natural, therefore, that Scotchmen should | seas, and penetrates withits silent influences into the remotest 
desire to extend the practice and subject their representatives | regions. The Indian ryot, the Egyptian fellah, the Chinese 
in Parliament to the same ordeal as their parsons. So far as| coolie, count up their savings in E 
the oratory of the lay candidate for their favour goes, that no | fluctuations of the English market in the remuneration of their 
doubt might be judged on the hustings, but after all his doc-| humble industry. They are better fed, better clothed, and 
trine contains the root of the matter, and that must be heard | gradually prepared for a higher civilzation and purer forms of 
calmly and criticized deliberately. Accordingly the good | religion by increased material prosperity. They are weaned 
burghers of Helensburgh, in Dumbartonshire, have called on | from an apathetic indolence of the Orientals, and broken in 
Mr. P. B. Smollett, their member, to come forth and exercitate | to steady labour by tasting its advantages. They receive a 
for their approval ; and under that gentle compulsion which | fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work, and learn by practical 
the age of the present Parliament lays on its members he has | experience to appreciate the force of the maxim that ‘ honesty 
answered to the call. Poor man, he did not like it, and in-|is the best policy.’ (Loud cheers.) I have myself seen 
deed, as he plaintively said, is not used to that sort of thing. | savages of the wild aboriginal tribes of India, working steadily 
“Tt has not been his custom hitherto to address his constitu- 
ents at the end of each session.” But it seems that in an evil 
hour last winter he “attended at the delivery of one of those | and ankles covered with silver rings in which they had invest- 
interesting lectures which are procured for the gratification” 
of the people of Helensburgh, and then it naturally occurred to 
them that really they knew very little about their Parliamentary | years ago on a barren extinct volcano, where literally not a 
representative, and that an account of his stewardship would blade of grass grows, and the only water is stored in cisterns 
be an agreeable change from those “interesting” disquisitions | from rain which 
on astronomy and the genius of Shakspeare which go the 
round of the mechanics’ institutes. Accordingly “afew weeks 
ago,” he naively says, “ when I happened to meet in Glasgow | population of 20, 
two or three of my best friends in Helensburgh, the question 


lent sums of money, at high interest, to the needy Kaisers, 
which the latter were not always able to repay. But, if not 
in cash, Germanic majesty often repaid in honours, and bet- 
ter still in grants of land. Thus the Lombard family got the 
principality of Troppau, in Silesia, by a grant of the Emper- 
or Matthias, in 1614, and, nine years after, a gift of the neigh- 
bouring province of Jagendorf, under the seal of Ferdinand II. 
At the same time the head of the house was made a prince of 
the empire, in which position the chief of the next generation 
fortified himself by purchasing the large domain of Vaduz 
and Schellenberg, on the right bank of the Rhine, adjoining 
the Swiss canton of the Grisons. It is this domain, embracing 
an area of 64 square miles, which at present forms the sover- 
eign principality of Lichtenstein. The Congress of Vienna, 
which “ mediatised,” or uncrowned,a goodly number of ‘the 
tty princes of Germany, many of them possessed of a much 
extent of territory than that belonging to the old Lom- 

bard family, left, curiously enough, Lichtenstein as an inde- 
ndent State. By the Act of Constitution of the Germanic 
nfederacy, signed June 8, 1815, it was solemnly declared 
that the principality or Lichtenstein should form one of the 
thirty-nine sovereign States of the Bund; that the reigning 
rince should have a full vote in the general assembly of the 
Diet, that he should contribute ninety men and one drummer 
to the army of the Vaterland. In the half a century which has 
ela since the Congress of Vienna, the sovereign princes 
of Lichtenstein have faithfully carried out the articles of the 
constitution by keeping a representative at the Diet of Frank- 
fort; but they have not fulfilled their Confederate duty regard- 
ing the army. Lichtenstein has not truly maintained the regi- 


sented to take up 
at Vaduz, his subjects would withdraw their allegiance. Jo- 
hann consented to the residence ; consented, at the same time, 
to the proclamation of a new constitution, vesting the sole legis- 
Gripsholm | lative power of the realm in a Chamber of Representatives, 
of 15 members ; and consented, last not least, to grant another 
loan to his faithful subjects. 


several years, till there sprang up a new difficulty within 
the last few months, By the terms of the Germanic Act of 
Union, before mentioned, Lichtenstein has to furnish an army 
of ninety men, with one drummer, for the defence of the Va- 
terland. This army, however, never existed, and the sover- 
Reg ree of the Confed ee 

orth even so much as the solitary drummer. e instance | course pursued by the 7%mes, Mr. Laing, late Finance Minister 
of the reigning family, Austria pean for _ -_ = for India, A 4 

century, to furnish the necessary quota of troops for the - 

manic Confederation, in consideration of the Prin 

vassal of the empire, his immense private estates, more than 
thirty times as large as the principality of Lichtenstein, being | point of view, viz., as to who are our chief customers. In the 
situated in Austrian Silesia’ It was understood, on the part’ first place I observe that our own possessions are by far our 
of the Cabinet of Vienna, that the people of Lichtenstein} best customers. (Applause). Together they furnish nearly 
should pay for the military service thus rendered; but the | one-third of our import trade, and one-half of our export 
people never paid, having evidently a great objection to/trade. British India stands far the first in the list, giving us 
spend their cash in a luxurious manner. On the Austrian Gov- | nearly £50,000,000 of imports, and taking in return £20,000,000 
ernment pressing its demands, more recently, the subjects of 
Johann II. frankly called upon his serene highness to dis- 
charge the debt out of his own pocket. ‘ But this the Prince 
refused to do, thinking it enough on his part to govern his| the exports £9,920,000. Australia shows a wonderful result, 
subjects gratis,and to lend them money in the bargain. | considering its recent settlement and limited population. It 
Great mutual dissatisfaction was the consequence, and it | sends us, exclusive of, gold, about £7,000,000 of imports and 
seems that Prince Johann has resolved now to divest himself | takes £13,000,000 of exports. 

of his crown and sceptre in favour of Francis Joseph I. There 
will thus be one crowned head less in Europe. 
























” The citizens surrounded him like “ the stern black- 
kings with wolvish eyes waiting to see him” sit down. 
Then just as the priest drew a long knife coe ee 

throat—slowly, up stood a Mr.;Murchie and remarked solemn! 
that he “could notrecall a single instance in which Mr. Smoi- 
lett had recorded his vote on the side of progress,” and further, 
that he should “be very sorry if Mr. Smollett represented the 
opinions of the majority of the electors of Dumbarton; for, if 
such were the case, it would be the most retrograde county in 
Scotland.” And so Mr. P. B. Smollett, after having been 
ly thanked for his attendance, went home, we fear, a sad- 

er but, let us hope, a wiser man.—London Review. - 
——___¢-—— 


THE VALUE OF COLONIES. 


In face (says the Halifax Morning Ohronicle) of the follies and 
meanness of the Godwin Smith school in England, and the 


ing him that unless he con- 
his residence for some months in the year 


This was in 1862; and things went on smoothly for 


era‘ion could not be made to bring 


in a recent lecture at Wick, upon the subject of 

“Trade and Finance of the British Empire,” took occasion 

to speak thus of the relations of the Colonies to the Empire:— 
“T proceed to analyze this trade in another very interesting 


ince being a 


of imports. For the current year these figures will be con- 
siderably exceeded, and the rate of progression is most marked, 
the imports ten years ago having been only £10,672,000, and 


“The North American colonies with a similar British 
e ye peers gives us £8,000,000 of imports, and take nearly £5,- 
The mere existence of such petty States as Lichtenstein is ,000 of exports. The little island of Mauritius, with the 


sufficiently absurd to damp all sorrows for the crown and | advantage of British government and capital, sends us nearly 
sceptre of Johann II. But leaving alone Johann and his | £2,000,000 a year, and takes £500,000. These instances appar- 
crown, there is another aspect of the matter not without po- 
litical importance. From the recent attitude of Prussia and 
Austria it seems highly probable that the appetite for swal- 
lowing little States has just set in, and therefore the annexa- 
tion of little Lichtenstein may very likely be a mark ' for the | as air to sell in the dearest and buy in the cheapest market ; 
commencement of anew era. The theory once accepted 
that a petty sovereign may make over his subjects, like a flock 
of sheep, to another potentate, it may be carried to any length. 
There is little doubt that at least one-half of all the free and 
independent Princes of Germany would sell their States “ for) trade per head with Great Britain, if they form part of the 
@ consideration,” as the rulers of Hohenzollern-Hechingen | British Empire, than if, asin the United Stutes or in China, 
and Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen did in 1849. The history and | they are subjects of a foreign Government.” 

present position of these petty princes is all, more or less, Tt 

that of the ruler of Lichtenstein, and though they manage to | studiously withhold from those they essay to teach. Thus in 
squeeze more money out of their subjects than the latter gene- | conclusion Mr. Laingspeaks of the proper influence of Britain 
rous monarch, their actual income is seldom enough for their | jn the world—an in 

wants.—London “ Globe,” Oct. 10. 


ently shows the advantage of colonies to commerce, and refute 
the shallow theory which asks us to abandon our distant 
possessions as useless appendages. (Loud cheers.) It is 
true that weno longer impose a monopoly, and leave them free 


>| but it is no less true that the tendency of trade is always to- 
wards a mother country, and that a given population, 
whether it be of British origin as in Australia or Canada, or of 
foreign race asin India or Ceylon, will always furnish a larger 


he last is a fact which the Goldwin Smithites and the Zimes 


uence which, in obedience to the teach- 
ings of the leading lights of the Manchester school, she seems 
desirous just now to give up—shrinking from its exercise as 
too costly and troublesome— 

“T have drawn you a picture of an empire reared by Provid- 
dence to a great pinnacle of prosperity. With a native popula- 


—————__—_——_ 
A CASE OF BADGERING. 
In parishes which have the right of choosing their own 1n- 


cumbent it is usual when a vacancy occurs for the candidates | tion of less than that of France, Germany, or Russia, it has ex- 
to o in succession before the congregation. This custom | tended its dominions over the surface of the globe, until up- 
in 


ngland, where the right is a curious exception, has met | wards of 200,000,000 of human beings are directly subject to 


he’ minister is scarcely | prevail, persons and property are protected, equal laws are 


nglish money, and feel the 


under English inspectors on the railways, their women carry- 
ing the earth in baskets on their heads, with their noses, arms 


ed the wages which to their previous experience seemed like 
fabulous wealth. At Aden the British flag was planted a few 


falls on the average once in two years. 
“ Such is the magic of the British flag that in a few years a 
commerce of ee ee a year has orang up anda 
souls have been attracted. You may see 
the wild Soumali from the opposite coast of Africa, black as 


Ee ee || 
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was pointedly put to me whether I would or would not fa-| soot, with his long frizzly hair dyed of a dark red streaming 
vour the electors of Helensburgh with my attendance during |in the wind, working in discharging cargo and coaling 
the present recess, The great importance of this rising place | steamers as patiently as an Irish labourer in the docks of Lon- 
was explained to me—the great number of voters who are| don or Liverpool. And if, when he has saved up a few pounds, 
now placed upon the electoral roll was urged, and I was re-/| he invests in wives instead of whisky, and returns to his native 
minded—and the reminiscence is not very pleasant to some | shore to live according to the notions of his race like a gen:le- 
ple—that the present Parliament was very soon to die. |man on the labour of the two or three better halyes whom 
What answer could I make to. this solicitation?” What an-|his English money has enabled him to purchase, it cannot be 
swer indeed, poor man ; and so, like Laberius, appearing on | doubted that he carries with him some tincture of improve- 
the stage at the demand of Cesar, he reluctantly “ follows the | ment, and is less of an unreclaimed savage than if he had 
course which has been pursued by other county members| never been brought into contact with givilization. (Cheers.) 
-who have made what are now celled extra Parliamentary ut-| Our moat enlightened missionaries, such as Dr. Daff, will tell 
terances.” you that commerce is the ploughshare by which the earth 
It is not matter for wonder that Mr. P. B. Smollett felt ner- | must be broken up before the seed can be sown with any 
vous, and was thus deprecatory in the tone of his preamble. | hope ofan abundant return; and that the first step towards 
There are counties in Scotland which return to Parliament | Christianizing isto educate ; the first step towards education to 
Conservatives, or what passes under that name, but not 4| createa demand for it, by raising men above the level of dull 
single borough; and when he got aimong the citizens of He-| barbarism, abject poverty, and apathetic indolence. (Ap- 
lensburgh, he evidently felt that his enemies hemmed him in | plause.) I conclude, therefore, that as far as it 1s possible for 
on every side. The stern chairman commenced the proceed- | us to read the designs of Providence, we may say certainly 
ings by announcing that he was not a supporter of Mr. Smol- | that Britain has been raised to its present height of commercial 
lett, who would nevertheless, he hoped, have a fair hearing. | and political tness, not for the sake only of the 30,000,000 
In d, this would of course have secured a constant up- | who inhabit this little island of the West, but as an instrument 
roar for the rest of the evening, but in Scotland they have a | for the improvement of the 200,000,009 in India, the 800,000,000 
grim liking for argument. One can fancy the awful silence of |in China, and the 100,000,000 (or more) in Africa, America, 
the audience, like that of the kirk when the preacher is sus-|and Asia,to whom British rule or British commerce is in one 
pected of Erastianism ; and just as the preacher’s knowledge 
that he was suspected would be likely to make him out-Calvin | whole masses. * i 
Calvin in the rigour of his Puritanism, so the member for} “In fulfilling this great destiny, may say with confidence 
Dumbartonshire went beyond the Liberals themselves in his | that, on the whole, the past and present generations of native- 
devotion to Liberalism. born Britons have not shown themselves unworthy. Our 
* * Mr. P. B. Smollett is not alone among Tories in | fathers stood unshaken against the greatest conqueror of 
talking rank Whiggery, but we think that in Scotland at all | modern times, and saved their own liberty and independence, 
events this lip-service will deceive nobody. The m at | and with them those of Europe, in the most gigantic struggle 
Helensburgh reminds one of Tennyson’s picture of “Jphi-|the world ever witnessed. We, the existing generation of 


ment of ninety soldiers and one drummer, demanded by the 
Germanic constitution, and forming oer a ther with the 
hosts of Reuss-Schleiz, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, and 
Schaumburg-Lippe, of the second division in the tenth corps 
d@ armée of the Confederation. It is here that lies the root of 
the dissatisfaction which at present exists in the principality 
of Lichtenstein, and which has led to its proposed incorpora- 
tion into the Austrian Empire. 

The subjects of the Prince of Lichtenstein, numbering, ac- 
cording to the last census, 7,150 souls, appear to be imbued 
with strong republican notions, owing, no doubt, to their close 
neighbourhood to Switzerland. About a year after the Con- 
gress of Vienna they notified to their Sovereign, Johann L, 
that they had no objection to be under his rule, but they 
could not afford to pay him anything for his trouble in ruling 
them—in other words, could give him no civil list. His se- 
rene highness was kind enough to say it did not matter. He 
graciously informed his subjects that, being rich, money was 
of no consequence, and he would undertake to govern them 
gratis. This was ree mae settled so far; but there arose 
another source of trouble under the next monarch, Aloys I., 
who ascended the throne in 1836, His faithful subjects, after 
his accession, made a humble remonstrance, showing that 
though he ruled them personally free of expense, the eet 
government was per se atte with occasional outlay, and 
it would be just, therefore, that his highness should give them 
something annually, or at least t them an occasional loan, 
‘without interest, and for an indefinite period. Aloys L. con- 
sented to lend the money, and ask no questions; but at the 
same time, fearing every one of his faithful subjects might 
imitate the example of the nation, he removed his residence 
from Vaduz, the capital of Lichtenstein, to Vienna. This 
naturally great dissatisfaction, but it was not till the 
accession of another Sovereign, Johann II.,the Prince still 
reigning, that the angry feelings found vent in a fresh ebulli- 



















way or the other the active power which is fast leavening the 
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ed. As long as weare true to ourselves, as long as the nation- 
al spirit remains intact, I have no fear of the result. The star 
of Britain is still in the ascendant,and if it ever declines it will be 
from inward decay, not from outward attack. * * 
—_—_e——_——_——_ 


BRITISH AMERICAN FEDERATION. 


From what has transpired there is little doubt that the out- 
line of the federal constitution, so far as determined is as 
follows:—The Governor General to be appointed by the 
Crown, and to be advised by a Cabinet under the 
Parliamentary form of Government; the Upper Chamber to 
be com of 76 members—24 from Upper Canada, 24 from 
Lower a, 10 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Bruns- 

4 Prince Edward Island, and 4 from Newfound- 
land. The members to be appointed by the Crown for life, 
and in the first instance to be selected from the present 


ye Councillors. 
t is understood that the appointment of the Representation 
in the Lower House of the Federal Legislature has been 
settled by the Conference, on basis of population, as follows :— 
Upper ada, 82; Lower Canada, 65; Nova Scotia, 19; 
New Brunswick, 15; Newfoundland,8 ; Prince Edward Island, 
5; Total 194. The members to be elected for five years. The 
representation has been adjusted in this way :—It was assum- 
that Lower Canada had a fair share of representatives now. 
The problem was then worked out, if Lower Canada, with a 
pulation of 1,111,000 has 65 members, how many should 
pper Canada have with her population? The same course 
‘was taken with respect to the other Provinces. The repre- 
sentation to be readjusted every ten year. 
The Lieutenant Governor of each Province to be appo inted 
by ee Governor General, under the advice of the Federal 
binet. The constitutions of the local legislatures to be de- 
termined by the existing Parliaments—uniformity being 
found im possible.— Quebec G 24. 
—_ 
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Unimportant Arrivals. 

Merely for form’s sake, we record the receipt of European 
intelligence, by sundry steamers, down to the 16th inst. from 
Queenstown. There is in truth no political news, and the 
commercial, from home, we fear, is not very favourable, 
Over speculation is producing its natural fruits ; fresh failures 
are chronicled from day to day.—We note but three items, 
all coming under the head of reports. The first signifies the 
hope and intention of our Government to propose, for next 
year, a material reduction in the Army—may the state of Eu- 
rope and of the world at large render it safe to carry out such 
a project! The second refers to the interminable Conference 
at Vienna, and tells us that a peaceful settlement between 
Germany and Denmark will soon be concluded—may the ru- 
mour prove true! The third brings to mind our own late la- 
mentable loss in"the death of Captain Speke. Jules Gérard, 
the French lion-killer who had just taken up the more lauda- 
ble pursuit of African exploration, is said to have been drown- 
ed while crossing a river—it will be gratifying to have occa- 
sion, hereafter, to contradict such melancholy tidings. 


The “Great Rebellion.” 

Since the morning victory and the afternoon defeat of the 
Confederates, in the Shenandoah Valley on the 19th inat., 
there has been no great battle fought whereof tidings have 
been promulgated. Many details of that one have meanwhile 
come to hand; but the statistics are still wanting. Only we 
are informed, notwithstanding the thoroughness of the tri- 
umph and the utter discomfiture!and demoralization of 
General Early’s army by General Sheridan’s, that the former 
contrived to transfer his fourteen hundred prisoners to Rich- 
mond, having himself lost sixteen hundred, and that his 
forces in the upper part of the Valley are undergoing the pro- 
cess of re-organization. Ricbmond papers, admitting their 
defeat, attribute it to the want of discipline in their cavalry. 
It straggled and plundered, when it should have been held 
together.—From Missouri, the defeat of General Price, C. 8., 
is announced ; but all such news is universally mistrusted just 
now, unless authenticated by official certificate——From Sher- 
man and Hood we have no information that may be trusted. 
—We note, with great satisfaction, hoping it will prove true, 
that the barbarous practice of exposing prisoners to fire from 
the guns of their comrades is abandoned by mutual agree- 
ment, at and in front of Charleston,'C. S.; also that by mutual 
concession on the part of Generals Grant and Lee, in Virginia, 
facilities for aiding prisoners with supplies of food and clothing 
are settled, so that the poor fellows’ hard lot will become 
more endurable. War is cruel enough, at all times. This one 
is terrible. 

Whenever the ‘fortunes of the South appear ‘to be at the 
lowest ebb, there comes in some form a rebound. In our last 
summary we made mention of a querulous and ill-timed let- 
ter from the Vice-President of the Confederacy, with reference 
to State rights ; and also of a suspected lukewarmness on the 
part of Governor Brown, of Georgia. Now, as usual, comes 
a bit of neutralizing information. The Governors of six of 
the seceded States, including the one just named, have held a 
meeting, in which they have pledged themselves anew to the 
fight for independence, and in which they have lent the weight 
of their approval to the scheme, only hinted heretofore, of put- 
ting armed slaves into the field. They strongly recommend 


——— 


vast and complicated are the results that may ensue, if the 
proposal be adopted on a large scale.--The captures of block- 
ade-runners are frequent, almost continuous; yet many es- 
cape. On the other hand, Commerce here is affrighted on 
learning that the Tallahassee, C. 8. cruiser, has got to sea 
from Wilmington, and that the notorious Florida is once more 
in the track of merchant shipping. 

But for none of these things does any one care much just 
now, save individuals immediately interested. The Presiden- 
tial Election occupies all minds, and develops on either side, 
we are sorry to add, an amount of fraud, perpetrated and 
plotted, that disgusts one whether in abstract or in detail. It 
is proved on oath that the Republicans in Indiana, at the 
late State elections, violated the laws regarding suffrage with 
unexampled shamelessness, marching the same soldiers over 
and over again to the polls, and multiplying, through them, 
votes that would have been illegal if tendered singly. To 
match this, the Government at Washington has discovered, 
or pretends to have discovered, a gigantic scheme for falsify- 
ing the soldiers’ votes in November, and has laid its hand on 
several of the parties implicated. One of these moreover has 
turned State’s evidence, and has betrayed his associates. 
Wheel within wheel, fraud within fraud, it requires considera- 
ble faith in the “best and freest government the world ever 
saw,” to stand forth at the moment as an optimist. 

Mr. Lincoln has issued a Proclamation, and has published 
a letter. The former ordains that the last Thursday in 
November be observed as a day of Thanksgiving; and as 
Mr. Lincoln’s style is unique, so is this document unlike any 
document of its kind. In the first place, the American 
people are invited to “reverently humble themselves in the 
dust,” an attitude utterly unfamiliar to them, and to which 
vast numbers of them, including all who deem themselves 
“co-workers with the Almighty,” could not under any 
imaginable circumstances be brought. In the second place, 
what does the reader suppose comes first and foremost in the 
list of blessings vouchsafed to this Nation, proud of its Rod- 
man and Dahlgren guns, and at peace with the whole external 
world? The President would have them grateful, in the firet 
instance, for the Almighty’s “‘ guardian care against unfriendly 
designs from abroad!” Still harping on this worn-out theme! 
Really, we thought for a moment that the composition was 
a quiz upon the late tremendous exultation over victories 
past, present, and to come. 

But Mr. Lincoln’s Thanksgiving Proclamation, like our own 
Royal Speeches, is not a matter of much consequence to any 
one. His recent letter is by far more curious. It is addressed 
to the Tennesseans, of whom we have twice made mention, as 
complaining that the Military Governor—Mr. Andrew John- 
8on, candidate for the Vice-Presidency—had virtually com- 
pelled them to vote for himself, or to abstain from voting at 
all. Mr. Lincoln, it may be remembered, told the complain- 
ants to their faces that he should manage his election in his 
own way. This frank ayowal, however, was found to be too 
brusque even by his own coterie, and excited elsewhere a ge- 
neral murmur of discontent. To disarm this, and maintain 
his own interest, was therefore the object of the epistle 
in question. The mode of so doing is precisely the 
reverse of Mr, Lincoln’s intention, declared vivd-voce. In his 
personal interview, he told the Tennesseans that he should act 
herein as he pleased. He now tells them that he cannot pos- 
sibly interfere; that it is none of his business to regulate Pre- 
sidential Elections; “ my conclusion is,” says he, “that I can 
have nothing to do with the matter.” The convenience of 
the conclusion is perhaps more obvious than its jus- 
tice ; but, as these are topics on which it does 
not become us to dwell, we will only add that Mr. 
Lincoln’s conduct herein reminds us of an occurrence 
that once we witnessed. It was at a whist-table on board an 
Indiaman, crowded with a host of military Cadets. Their 
manners were not perfected by intercourse with the world; 
their notions of the code of honour were crude. But to the 
point. One of them, not from sudden impulse, but acting 
under the sting of some earlier grievance, walked up behind 
an unsuspecting comrade, and having deliberately pulled his 
nose, walked out into the moonlight upon deck. , The ag- 
grieved party followed, after a minute’s reflection; and we 
saw him walk quietly up to his assailant, and heard him say : 
“Mr. ——, you have pulled my nose. 1 shall require the satis- 
faction ofa gentleman.” The odd reply, of which Mr. Lincoln 
reminds us, was to this effect: “Sir, I don’t want to have 
anything more to do with you.” The President is master of 


the situation. In the case of the Cadets, a duel was fought 
at Madras. 





British-American Confederation. 
By « brief extract from a Canadian paper above, it will be 
seen that the Quedec Conference has determined that the 
Federal House of Assembly shall consist of 194 members, 
thus apportioning, we believe, one representative to each 
group of seventeen thousand inhabitants—a fair and unob- 
jectionable arrangement.—On other points, of vital import- 
ance, weare still uninformed, though the session is said to 
touch its close ; but, having adverted to these in our last issue, 
we need not recapitulate them. We must however, again 
express Our surprise that the question of referring the whole 
scheme to the People of the various Provinces has been so 
long undetermined. The plea that a general approval is 
implied, from the fact that the Ministers and the Opposition 
from each are giving their sanction, is not tenable. It sayours 
too much of men voting themselves into exalted office ; though 
we can easily perceive why in one alone of the contemplated 





woch a step to the President and the Richmond Congress. Very 


subdivisions, the populay test should be regarded with doubt. 


— 
Ottawa, it seems, is naturally named as the future capital of 
the Federation ; and with equal propriety Toronto and Que- 
bec figure respectively, as the seats of Upper and Lower 
Canadian authority. 

How will the Colonial office relish, we wonder, the reduc- 
tion of its patronage, in the determination to lodge with the 
Governor General the nomination of Lieutenant-Governors ? 
But its loss, on the other hand, will be again to able and ambi; 
tious men ia the Provinces, who have thus an eminent prize 
set before them, if not a temptation to political intrigue. Yet 
no grand change can be effected, without some risk. In this 
case, considerable security may be deduced from the very 
composition of the Governor-General’s Cabinet, which it is 
presumed will be drawn from all the Provinces. It cannot 
therefore, as a whole, be immediately interested in any one 
particular appointment. 

After all, we are perhaps shooting in the dark. No official 
or semi-official records of the Conference have yet been pub- 
lished, though we learn, as we go to press, that the seasion 
ended on Thursday evening. 





ae 


Length, without Breadth. 

Not desirous to parade thefolly of our countrymen, we have 
80 far purposely abstained from alluding toa monster petition 
from three hundred thousand among them, which has recently 
drawn out some comments from the press, while at the same 
time it has not caused even a flutter beyond the precincts of 
that gentle institution. Now, however, that it has become 
matter of notoriety, it seems meet that the facts should not be 
altogether excluded from these columns. Be it known then 
to the few of our readers who are not cognizant of all the cir- 
cumstances, that an appeal for peace has been addressed to the 
People of these United States, signed by natives of the United 
Kingdom whose names are sufficiently numerous to occupy 
seven hundred yards of canvas. Sir Henry de Hoghton, an 
old Lancashire Baronet, being the first signer of the document, 
was requested to forward it to its destination. This he did, 
not by transmitting it to the President or the Secretary of 
State, who would appear to be the only legitimate representa- 
tives of the People, but by laying it at the feet of Mr. Horatio 
Seymour, Governor of the State of New York! Mutatis mu- 
tandis, this bungle in direction might be paralleled, were the 
People of this country to open communications with the Peo- 
ple of Great Britain, through the medium of a Lord-Lieute- 
nant of one of our Counties. 

And as the absurdity of the label, so is the inexpedience, 
the uiter inappropriateness of the thing forwarded. It is a 
modest request—made, of course, in the names of religion, 
humanity, civilization, and common justice—that the North 
would abandon its war against the South, and let the latter 
go its way in peace. Did the simpletons, who got up this 
preposterous attempt at interference, imagine for a moment 
that, any one would heed them? Did they not know that 
high-spirited and powerful nations are sure to resent, if they 
do not treat with contempt, any savour of foreign advice or 
dictation? Did it occur to them, in what temper they them- 
selves would have received a corresponding missive from this 
side of the Atlantic, had such been pitched at them during 
any of their recent wars—even that unholy one, which we 
waged with the Chinese in order to force our opium down 
their throats? The truth is, we doubt not, that thousands 
signed this ridiculous petition from the best and purest of 
motives, but that it was got up by partizans of the South, in 
the silly hope that some benefit might thereby accrue to their 
cause. The only wonder is, that old hands at political 
manipulation should waste their time over such an effort! 
There was length enough in the parchment, but no breadth of 
thought in those who signed it. 





Raiders by Land and Sea, 
Fourteen of the men who pillaged St. Albans, Vermont, 
last week, and whot down several of its inhabitants under cir- 
cumstances already related in these columns—have been 
arrested, and are under examination at St. John’s, C. E., 
claimed by the U. 8. authorities as murderers and burglars. 
The case will probably be moved to Montreal, as it cannot be 
adjudicated summarily, and involves some nice points of 
international law. The defence pleaded is, of course, a com- 
mission from the Confederate Government ; but of this, so far 
we are not aware that proof has been produced. It is con- 
firmed nevertheless, as we roundly asserted last week, that 
the Canadians are entirely blameless in the matter ; while it is 
suspected that some parties at St. Albans itself are, or may 
be, implicated! Until the claim of the U. 8. for the delivery of 
these prisoners is determined, it were premature to consider 
their offence upon the neutral soil, in making it their base 
of operations. One thing, however, is pretty clear. 
There is worse—worse, so far as Canada itself is con- 
cerned—behind the efforts of the Southern refugees, who 
have taken up quarters in our Colonies. They design some- 
thing more than harrassing their enemies, and exacting ven- 
geance for spoliations a thousand miles away. They plot 
and scheme to bring the British and U. 8. authorities into col- 
lision, in the hope that a legal embarrassment, or a rash ac- 
tion, might eventuate in war. The idea is not unnatural, but 
its execution must be nipped in the bud. Ifthere be South- 
erners in Montreal, who are notoriously engaged in breediag 
& perilous state of things, but whom it is difficult or impossi- 
ble to convict of a violation of the law, they ought to be trans- 
ferred, without any superfluous delicacy, to less accessible 
place in the Province or altogether beyond its porders. The 








rights of hospitality are sacred ; but they are binding on both 
aides. 
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To the caseof the Roanoke we have given attention, but in the mean th ® universal delusion as to the part that England has 
turn it has taktn it requires no comment at our hands. It was) taken in the great civil war of this continent. From partizan 
simply ond, in Waich a commissioned Confederate naval offl-|journalis ts and political parsons, one does not expect any 
' cer got possession of an enemy’s merchant steamer on her} strict adh erence to truth. They utter what’ serves their pur- 

voyage from Havate to New York, and burnt her, finding} pose,and have theirreward in pay or in applause of the galle- 
himself deprived of facilities in a neutral port for ries. But ‘it is an eminently painful spectacle, when veterans, 
her to his purposes. Lieutenant Braine, the person in ques-| who have grown’grey and acquired honour in the military 
tion, is said to have been arrested at Bermuda—the destruc-| service of their country, are either so prejudiced or so delu- 
tion of the ship having taken place in the immediate neigh-| ded as toe cho the clap-traps of press and pulpit. Thus, pre- 
bourhood of the Island; but that he was set free again would| suming tha he speaks honestly as a soldier should do, we ask 
seem to imply that he stood legally clear from any charge of| ourselves v whether Major-General Wool, U.S. A., be the most 
piracy, and that both the seizure and burning must have been} ignorant or the most infatuated of men, for we find him in 
effected beyond the prohibited maritime limits. print giving ; utterauce ‘to}the supreme of rubbish, in a letter 
ha recently ad dressed toa comrade at Syracuse. Here are his 
to those terrible bugaboos to the American 
Discourtesy ; Delusion. words in re gard 
A. wholesome ides sprang to life in the columns of ouringe-| ™ind, the uj »per classes of Great Britain: “* * to enable the 
nuous neighbour, the Times, on ‘Tuesday last, its new point rebel gover: ument to resist the government of the United 
being that manifested mutual respect was essential between | States, they have furnished it with large sums of money, pri- 
nations in continuous intercourse, and that the systematic vateers topre y Onour commerce, steamers to run the blockade 
-interchange of vituperation must of necessity lead, some day,| 0 the South ern coast, to supply the rebel army with cannon, 
to war. Sharing cordially in the sentiment that pervades the | mall arms, powder, shot and shell, as well as with every 
article, we would fain hope that the consequences of a fla- other article necessary - make them efficient in the field. 
grantly pernicious habit need not be quite so direful as the Indeed the ai pres naa are prepared to du any- 
Times’ prognostication implies. We have ourselves known ramet and ev wything prevent the reunion of the 
one nation to vilify another persistently for twenty years, its 
men high in office, its orators, its clergy, its press, chiming] | With all re spect to General Wool, we beg to inform him 
with rare exceptions the same tune. We have marked the that there is nc % one syllable of truth in all this tirade. It 
ont Qtinten ts thies and wishes against the other has not event he shadow of a foundation. Some of our No- 
when the sae ois tan at war—fraternizing with non- bles, as rer " hea Commoners, have chosen to give utter- 
, * with | #2ce to their o ons upon a conflict that interests all the 
™ pore Presper trap Saar ae at} World—a pract ice not entirely unknown to General Wool’s 
peace with all the world. Itis true that this chronic exhibi- prey : a the ey eee te, sg trou- 
tion of malevolence has been chequered by spasmodic effusions te himeelf ay aowe. ere are 
in a contrary sense, when a dead Havelock, or a live Prince, | S°M® Persons w ho hate to be enlightened. Nothing is more 
or the supposed success of an Ocean Telegraph has for a| ‘difficult than to dispossess the public mind, when an idea has 
moment exorcised the malignant spirit. These were the| become rooted t herein. You might as well attempt the hope- 
very temporary exceptions; the rule was absolute. Ne- less task of lear ning what is “ pure religion and undefiled ” 
vertheless, we say, the persecuted, provoked, reviled, and ayn a Dey-od Beecher, or political wisdom from 
innocent party not only did not seek to avenge itself by war |" “e0rge ae oe aisnantnain 
—it went its way, with tolerable indifference. phon Convenes net his w 
But we will not dwell on this proof that all people are not B Chane qua as. 
alike touchy, lest we be suspected of not apprvoing the general 
tenour of our contemporary’s remarks. What we object to PMuste. 
in them is their exceedingly limited application. Thearticle| The oy ap) me oe moni has not bewe weVERON, Piece 
; + $ “ HH * ”, 3 * 8 a n on ora V 18) es, 
im quien headed English Discourtesy "; its purport is oe than a pod rty appreciation = | ticular ro Hence a 
to caution our officials, our orators, our clergy, Our press, 88 tO| pres t deal ey de ang — = rapt an —_ —— by = 
the ill results which must ensue if they don’t lend themselves | ciate 's in that cap acity, has nvention sorely taxed by the 
to better manners, The imputation is all on one side; nor do| “el! io haved came’ aed twice. rh e995 par 
the familiar illustrations of pot and kettle, wolf and lamb,} It must have been a sigh of than en, that Mr. 
appear to have occurred to the writer’s mind. Yet, could he| Mare ee rece By this ee ee 
have been ignorant that no paper has surpassed his own of late] meat , ~ eo _— leauieen. to een senaen’ Tee = hs 
years in unmeasuring and unmeaning Anglophobia, and that| [Or jlinstrated most gracefully by Donizetti-and narrated with 
if within a very recent period its outbreaks of that disease fiave| obscure unworthiness by the pe he bom whose ame We are happy 
been less frequent and less violent than they were wont to be, | “gus sh not to, TRIE FI illnatdiiatidieae 
itd leading articles even now are not always obviously ifitended then the “ i - Miselonary”—on Briday at last vom one has nee 
: “ ” ed four times ;—thrice here aud once Broo: e 
for the promotion of that “ mutual respect” which itself so} Se "ii vour, with which it has been received, indicates that it 
eloquently inculcates? In the very issue that contains this | yim oncupy a good place in the Fépertoire for the remainder of the 
timely hint to acrid pens and venomous tongues, we|seasom. Upon its own merits y en onour ; 
? . but it is so usefully and simply constructed that it may prov 
find an editorial on the late Vermont raid and the oqeal to the distinction. Without desiring in any way to detract 
late burning of the Roanoke, intimating that from | from the faciledirectness ofthe work, we anay eately be pormsitted to 
sundry signs “it would seem reasonable to expect that the] {BY om pe aerp eg om en ath = ep een oe iy em 
British authorities may in time become tired of their Confe-| jarger revord oon Rh bestowed | spon Land hove: i, and in 
: ” ' the ro in ey receiv: e flesh, a e more 
os satan ol A ars perma parody See ane care aight eve been bestowed upon them in thespirit. The story 

































of “* Poliuto” is badly told. The hero is surrounded by a set of 
berate official violation of neutrality is alleged, nay assumed 
as though beyond peradveniure! If this be your specimen of? 
the amiable style which it were wise for two high-mettlecA 
nations to adopt, we cannot pronounce it any marked ips 
provement upon coarser and more common abuse. The main 
difference is that the one is subtly suggestive, and there fore 
takes hold on the thoughtful ; the other is addressed to vu Jgar 
prejudice, and is worn threadbare by excessive use. 

Again, we stumble upon another instance of discrepanc :y be- 
tween the Zimes’ preaching and its practice, in its last week’s 
article on the silly British petition or appeal for } eace, 
whereto allusion is made elsewhere. Heretofore, and t o this 
day, it has been and is customary with such journals iis the 
Times to represent—with entire recklessness as to facts—the 
ruling and upper classes of our countrymen as leagued :agaim3t 
the Union, while the million might be numbered am:dng its 
well-wishers. Now observe how this delicate distinction is 
thrown aside, for the purpose of making a hit and coaveyin; ¢ 
a threat. “So far,” says our new advocate of moderation , 
“as respects the positive complicity of the British governmen t 
and people with the actual prosecution of the war against us , 
on the high seas, they (the American people) have deferred th: 2 
reckoning till they can give it their epecial attention.” 4. 
wholesale trial and condemnation truly,tand a menace that tend 3 
to “ mutual respect”! Finally, waxing warm to his work, an¢ | 
not having before his eyes the vision of his Editor presently ° 
becoming the advocate of those words that turn away wrath , 
the writer in the Zimes winds up with this flattering reference » 
to the consequences of Mr. Lincoln’s re-election: “Though il ; 
is gaid that there is a stupidity that baffles even the gods, there : 
will be lightning next month that will strike some sense al ; 
least into the brains of those islanders. Let them squat in 
their fog and bide their time.” Brothers, let us squat meekly 


as becomes us, and profit by the Times’ lectures on amenities o! * 


language! 

Akin to this matter of “ discourtesy” is another evil, grow- 
ing side by side with it, and to our mind the more serious of 
the twain, because it prevails even famong honest folk. We 


muffs whose influenceis supreme. After expressing the paltriest of 
doubts, he gives utterance to the loudest of devotions. But this 
is not the worst of it. He is blessed with a charming wife, whose 
name is Paolina—a beautiful Pagan. To convert this spouse to 
the new religion ; to overcome her timid horror of profaning the 
temples of the Gods; to bring her by love and reverence to 
that beatific condition where Death is preferable to recantation— 
to do these things are the worthy objects of a portion of Foliuto’s 
life, and would in fact have sufficed for the whole of it. The dra- 
matist however could not part with tho lady, without staining her 
reputation. A ridiculous love affair between herself and the Pro- 
Consul Severus is seneee up. Paolina fluctuates between her 
early feelings for the soldier, and her later love for the husband. 
To be sure, she makes a great sacrifice in the end, and so demon- 
strates her devotion to the latter. But she is weak and casts lan- 
guishing eyes at the Roman General, and so departs from the 
earnest and terrible emotion of the soul which is the main idea of 
the character. As for Severus, he has nothing on earth to do with 
the plot. He visits the capital of Armenia apparently for the sole 

arpose of making love to another man’s wife. Alas! he sees her 
Yevoured by a successful rival en four legs. 

Donizetti’s music does not belong to the highest order of inspi- 
ration; but it displays the customary felicity of that remarkable 
man’s pen. It iso displays the customary huste; the ensembles 
however are generally good, and: much depends on them. We 
doubt if the opera has ever been played better in this city, than it 
was on the first representation last week. The general excellence 
ot the singers, the orchestra, and the chorus, amazed every one. 
For a couple of days it became the town talk, and the house on 
Tuesday was consequently large and fashionable—although the 
night had not hitherto been accepted with favour by the subscri- 
bers. The repetition served the purpose of confirming the best 
opinions that had been formed of the leading artists ; but in other 
respects it was ¥ no means an improvement on the former effort. 


It will be noticed generally that a second performance is seldom 
— to a first. 
eare quite ready to accept the prima-donna, Madame Zucchi, as 


the best lyric artist we have had in this country, and to quote the 
character of Paolina as a sufficient evidence of the fact. Dealing 
with the shallow insincerities of a thoroughly weak text, it was 
little else than astonishing to —_ how o— ee her = 
gress, fromthe trivial passions of life to great ex w 
contemplates Eternity. In many of these movements, Lccdamo 
Zucchi wasindeed superb. Nor did her vocal efforts suffer by the su- 

or claims of the Sister Muse. We have never heard the 

volume of the lady’s voice to greater advan Indeed the 
entire rendering of the réle was so large and grand, that we shall 
refrain from measuring it by the customary standards. It sufficed, 
so far as we were concerned, to convince us that the lady possesses 
enim, ae SS the most agreeable surprises await us in many 
other 

the tity pms te “a Page — rw a were fully 

Both e quan q o! 
revealed in the second and acta. Karlier in the opera he 





lacked steadiness, and once or twice seemed in danger of slippin 


note. Like a high-mettled racer, he needs a 
wermingae before hacen stars fairly for the stakes. When, in 


this way. have been thoroughly composed, he is all that 
could be’ deired, and does not halt or sy ron the course for a 
moment. The ralso acted his ith good taste, and in 
ev 


was an admirable Poliuto.—Signor Bellini was 
quod as the Roman warrior and wooer ; Nes eke does this gentle- 
man—oh! why does he—oppress the audience with such a super- 
fluous amount of gesticulation ? We do not desire to speak 
disrespectfully of an artist, whose earnestness, good-faith, and 
merit are thoroughly appreciated. It is rather with the wish to 
warn him of the dangers of excess, that we refer to’ the obvious 
over-doing of many of his best parts. It is well fora singer to 
possess animation and a graceful facility of movement on the 
Ss one wishes to see him go through an imaginary 
In -club manual whenever he sings; or to take his regular 
"eit very well undeafoed tt th 
very unders' t the lions—to whom we hav 
ey rye 
upon Poliuto, a, an earcus (a young man of a proselyt- 
a it when these tuneful ees 9 enter the arena in the iat 
it is really remarkable to watch how complacently the female 
rtion of the chorus also march into that terrible space. Per- 
ps they too were Christians; but their conversion, to say the 
least of it, must have been precipitate, for they were certainly 
Pagans in the preceding chorus. It seems to us that there is 
something to remedy here in the matter of stage management. 
A direct oF cot impression of religious extacy is aimed at, 
and physically realised by the eelf-sacrifice of Paolina and her 
companions. The movements of Madame Zucchi and Signor 
Massimiliani are suggestive of complete spiritual rapture. Vear- 
chus (played very nicely by Signor Reichard) does not perhaps 
take to his fate in so meritorious a spirit. He looks, in fact, as if 
he would prefer to punch somebody’s head. Still the three stand 
well, All they need is isolation, to complete the terror of the 
scene. Instead of this, a perfect mob surges into the place of sac- 
rifice, and the three leading characters are distinguished not by 
the superiority of their woes, but by the greater efficiency of their 
lungs. Terror consequently gives = to merriment. We are 
aware that the chorus of suppliant Christian damsels is needed in 
the finale, but the damsels might be better disposed. 
“Faust” will be given at to-day’s Matinee, and on Monday 
“Don Giovanni,” with Madame Zucchi, Miss Kellogg, and Mlle. 
Morensi, in the three leading female rdles. 





DOrama. 


The intimate relationship of pathos with humour has rarely been 
80 happily illustrated as it is in Mr. Clarke’s personation of Bob 
Tyke, in the “‘School of Reform.” This may be seen, at the Winter 

en, to-night, and, I presume, for many nights to come: and, 
once seen, it will not soon be forgotten. Itis a remarkably strong 
and truthful and affecting effort in art, at once justifying Mr. 
Clarke’s title to the name of artist, and revesling—es by a 
lightning flash—the secret of his power. That secret is profound 
age 4 ee bag ape e “= a suspicion to this effect. 

ow, e time gives it proof. 8 success in Bob Tyk r 

fect and memorable. , — en 
Tke drama of ‘The School of Reform”—written many years 
ago, by Morton, and dedicated to the Humane Society, of London 
—was designed to illustrate the idea that human nature, however de- 
graded, possesses yet a germ of soeseets, whereby it can be re- 
claimed, and reinstated in its rightful majestyof virtue’. I imagine, 
that ;.this is only true, to a certain eertain extent, that there are 
miscreants—born jsuch—who are in no sense more responsible for 
their natures, than tigers are for being tigers, or snakes for being 
snakes. But it isa a theory, and well enough adapted to 
inspire a drama. It inspires this one, and makes if very heavy. 
A flavour of ro 8, indeed, infused into the plot; but the 
didactic element predominates, and so everybody preaches at 
everybody else. In the first act—the play being done at the 
Winter Garden in three—a military gentleman is made the especial 
victim of virtuous eloquence. In the second and third acts, this 
sort of treacle is served out, with an equal liberality, to all of the 
characters. In the end, virtue is rewarded. The story is of a 
British peer, whose ambition had led him to abandon bis wife and 
child; whose conscience thereupon gave him a good deal of 
trouble; whose pangs of remorse, however, did not prevent bim 
from endeavouring to contract another marrage ; but whose pride 
was finally rebuked, while his heart and life were changed, by a 
series of impressive circumstances, ending in the recovery of his 
— wife and son. This is the example of the reformed - 
noble. An episode in the plot illustrates the experience of the 
reformed —— This latter individual is Bo) Tyke. The 
“School of Reform,” fot both, is experience. 
The character of Bob Tyke is a singular but natura ple 
the lights and shadows of virtue and vice. The poor 
naturally ——— and honourable: but, tempted br the peer 
he assists in that little rascality of the desertion of wift and son’ 
and accepts a golden rewérd. The possession of money lads him 
into betting and gamblipg at horse-races, whereby he logeg 
everything, and becomes a thief and a wretch. He is trang. 
ported, but =. returns to England, where kh ig 
once more brought injo contact with the peer, just ag 
the fortunes of the latier are reaching a climax. His -e. 
form is brought about ly the influence of filial affection, n- 
awakened in his heart, by an encounter with his father, whom hi 
had supposed to be dead. All this is made apparent, before the 
close of the second act. Ih the third, the reformed criminal ap- 
pears in the garb of respeciability, a happy, hopeful man. 

Mr. Clarke presents thete two aspects of character and expe- 
rience, with fidelity to nature, and with alternate pathos 
and passion and humour. His costume, his facial expression, his 
play of gesture, are marvellqusly perfect. In two points he attsing 
to tragic excellence—in his nterpretation of mingled despair and 
reckless agony, as shown in Tyke’s narrative of his transporu- 
tion; and in his interpretation of horror-stricken filial affection, 
on recognizing the father whom he had robbed, and of the cot- 
flict of dejection and hope in the sinner’s mind, when bidden by 
that father to take refugein prayer. In these passages Mr. Clarke’ 
acting evinced that genius which intuitively reads the heart, an 
that skill which bespeaks the conscientious, earnest, and faithful 
artist. His management of the scene with Ferment, wherein the 
latter “‘apprehends”’ him, is also peculiarly free and graphic and 
striking. Altogether his personation ranks with the best that 
have been seen upon our 8 for many years. 

The acting, in the other claracters of this play, merits no re- 
mark, beyond a general exprejsion of regret that it should afford 
such a marked contrast with that of the principal player. Perhaps 
some improvement in this tespect will be noticed in future 
lormances. 
The theatrical record presints no featur2 of moment, aside 
from Mr. Clarke’s appearance as Bob Tyke. M 8s Maggie Mit- 
chell, indeed, has ig at Niblo’s, as Fanchon, and the 
** Busybody”’ has been nely played, at Wallack’s. I have dis- 
cussed both these topics, at lmgth, on previous occasions; but 
they may yet afford me a tex}—as also will the remarkable popu- 
larity of Solon Shirgle, at the Broadway Theatre—when greater 
space is at my command. a ie Oly change of entertainment 





nding of 
fellow is 


has not yet taken place at the Olympic. Mr. Wallack revives 
‘* Rosedale” on Monday, with its old cast. Mrs. John Sefton will 
then ,appear, for the first tine this season. 


MERCUTIO. 


Hacts awd HFancies. 


The answer to the riddle,if such it may be called, in last 
week’s Aldion, is “‘ Colenso.) Put O between C and L, and 
you have divided one hund/ed and fifty by nothing; add en, 
being the fifth and fourteerth letters of the alphabet ; so makes 
the word complete, accordng to the original announcement: 











“ and go ends the riddle.”--———-The Prince and Princesa of 


gracious reference—are on the point of rushing out - 
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OTHE ALBION. 














indeed who is the ? 
states that a clever mechanical 
turning the motion of wheels to account for 

wool and cotton. This wo Ae bo eter 

distance performed e man—so m 

Mw What boat is by pl i 
letters from which, if you take away two, you leave one 
Pia of teany pag eee a tuna 
been interdicted in Paris, the German booksellers are reaping 
@ good harvest from their sale; and in the shops at Frankfort, 
resort, the windows are 











confluence of the Clyde and the Kelvin, have found it neces- 
sary still further to parte their accommodation (on a portion 
of their own land), by the formation of a new slip dock. 
There is this difference between happiness and wis- 
dom. He, that thinks himself the 
but he, that thinks himself the wisest, 
fool. Mr. Gladstone, after taking his turn as Secretary 
of State in attendance at Balmoral, has gone on a starring 
. At Liverpool, the two bodies, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Financial Reform Associa- 
tion have squabbled as to which should have the honour of 
entertaining the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and if report 
speaks y, the discussion became warm and not over- 
lite. Dr. Alford, Dean of Canterbury, has 
Been obliged to decline the honour which the ladies of an- 
have proposed to confer on him. A subscription has 
been lately got up by his fair admirers in that city, for the pur- 
of plating his statue in one of the new niches of the 
Cathedral ; but this exalted position the Dean would rather 
not at present fill; and so, preferri 


ng his 
as @ substitute a statue of the Black Prince. 














Mr. King, of Avignon, says a paper in the South of France, 
latel lost 4 vorttelo come 100,000f. A r man, father 
of a large family, picked it up and returned ittohim. Mr. 


ered him, as reward, alife annuity of 300f. or 3,000£ 
sine, orTbe man chose the latter, and invested it in s small 
estate, sufficient for his and his family’s support.—-——The 


Portman, has just been married to Alice, youn 
of the late Sir ohn Mordaunt, Bart.— ¢ Duke and 
Duchess of Athole were passengers in the U1 steamer, 
that lately carried a portion of the Scots Fusilier Guards home 
from Canada. The Duke is a Captain in the regiment. 
A New York clergyman, rebuking political preaching, said 
that he considered it cowardly for a preacher to preach poli- 
tics, because there was no chance of an answer from’the con- 
gregation and he had the members, therefore,, at an unman! 
advantage. “In every work of genius,” says some 
highly self-respecting writer, “ we recognize our own rejected 
thoughts; they come back to us with « certain alienated ma- 
: jesty.” Do they ? A joker s ts that hens always, 
of necessity, Jay their eggs in the day-time, because at night 
they become roosters. A omar has been formed at 
Boston, to withstand the extortions of coal-dealers, by sup- 
plying cit’zens with coal, at the lowest possible prices. 
A young student once contended with Dr. Johnson that pro- 
gaic and poetical prose must be equally good. “ No, 
sir.” sid the Doctor; “a man may like brandy in his tea, 
though not tea in his brandy.” A cockney tourist met 
a Mottish girl, going barefoot toward Glasgow. “ Lassie, 
Fry “yt should like to know if all the people in these parts 
barefoot?’ “ Part of ’em do, and the rest mind their own 
Fasiness,” replied the girl———There is still no news of 
the little brig Vision. She has beenout now about one hun- 
dred and twenty days. The project of cutting a canal 
through the Isthmus of Panama hasagain been revived. 
A garrotter, dressed in female attir, been doing mischief 
at Schenectady. This is a new tick of villainy, we believe. 
‘We suggest to the authorities of Schenectady that whipping at 
tke cart’s tail, though old-fashioned, is effective for such mis- 
creants as garrotters. John Kemble was once rehears- 
ing a song, which he used to sing to the blaring accompani- 
ment of ch horns, that his voice might be the less audible. 
Shaw, the leader, exclaimed, “Mr Kemble, Mr. Kemble, you 
murder the time!’ “ Mr. Shaw,” rejoined the actor, 
“it is better to murder Time, than to be always beating him as 
you are.” -—Thirty-six persans lost their lives in the dis- 
turbances at Turin, caused by opposition to the intended 
transfer of the Italian governmeni from that city to Florence. 
Many persons, also, were wounded. lay is used in 
refining sugar. The ~— is pat into earthern jars, shaped 
like sugar losves. The large esds are upward. The small 
ends are open. The jar is fillel with sugar, the clay is put 
over the top, and kept wet. The moisture goes down through 
the sugar and drops from the hole in the small end of the jar. 
This makes the sugar white. A portrait of the late Sir 
John Inglis, of Lucknow celebrty, has been placed in the Le- 
ative Council Chamber, Hilifax. In Paris, a cele- 
ted actress has given noticeof her intention of bringing a 
lawsuit t a youthful rivalat a minor theatre, whom she 
accuses of having committed laiceny of her gestures (ses gestes), 
appropriating her intonations, ia fact her whole system of act- 
ing. The latest “mode” it to dessert at fashiona- 
ble tables of Paris is to serve tie fruit, still growing, in pots. 
Pears, cherries, peaches, grapes, plums, figs, es, 
&c., are placed on the tabe,¥growing on dwarf espa- 
liers, the pots standing on silver sockets, or on trays.— 
The Sioux Indians demand thattheir annuities, from the U. 8. 
Government, be paid in gold.—— It is stated that five 
million dollars’ worth of silk is ay Se in this 
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votaries of Apollo not less than those of Mammon. 
The im 
receiv 
their Chief Constable. The document announced the dismis- 
wll of a police officer “For attempting to marry his wife, 
;|/0f Turkey has been — = — eer apron, An 
procure young women there, for 's harem. 
conducted this singular 
Numerous ph 
sion.———Crazy « i 
General Dix elevated to the Presidency of the United States, 
and Admiral F; 
Commander-in-Chief, to 
other, as Admiral-in-Chief, to swee 
Poor Mr. Train! 


de Saba,” which was bro 
ay emg papers, we regret 





chased the “ North American Review.” 
to be edited by Messrs, J. R. Lowell and C. E. Norton.—-— 
On the occasion of the anniversary of the coronation of Alex- 
ander IL. of Sa 

of Sept., a strange incident occurred. 
were on their knees in profound silence, a deep sepulchral 
voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Long live Poland.” 
girl was asked why she no longer liked her doll. The answer 
was, “ Because it vexes me to see her better dressed than my- 
self——Colonel Eden, the political agent in Meywar, E. L., has 
again been mobbed by a number of rioters, who attacked his 
house and tried to seize him with the intention of killing him. 
He was saved by the young Rajah, who fortunately came to 
his assistance i 





Muller have been circu-| or promize previously 
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Stedman is an officer of a Petroleum stock board, in 


city. .The oil mania attacks all classes of people—the 





rtance of ‘a comma was well illustrated, in a return, 
the parish authorities of a Canadian district, from 


alive.” 





It is alleged that an agent of the Sultan 


business by advertising for “ Pearls.” 
hs of women were found in his posses- 
. Train announces his desire to have 


t to the Vice-Presidency, “the one as 
drive France out of Mexico; the 
‘neutral’ England off the 
unod’s opera, “La Reine 
ht out before “Faust,” but met 
uced in an abbreviated form.— 
to ve, report that the 
fishery, this seagon, has turned out badly, both there and 


at Labrador. The herring fishery, at the latter place, has also 
proper statu quo, he} failed. 


A new novel is promised, from the pen of 


Alexander Dumas. It is to be called “ Pascal Bruno.” ———_ 
“Let men tremble,” says Hawthorne, “to win the hand of 
woman, unless they win along with it the utmost passion of 
her heart.” 
at the country seat of a nobleman, in England. He went 
thither without invitation, presuming that, as the nobleman 
and his wife were not on fe agg pee each would suppose 
that the other had asked 

dence was rewarded with an agreea 

“ Relieving Guard at the Vatican” is the title of cartoon in a 
late number of Punch. Victor Emanuel is relieving Napoleon 
from sentinel duty, Pope Pius being visible behind an open 
door. France 
annoy the party 





An actor once passed several pleasant days 


And so it proved. His impu- 
ble entertainment. 





to Italy, “ You mustn’t let nobody outside 
de; and you mustn’t let the party inside 
Many distinguished persons 


no! outside.” 





have died at the age of forty-six. Among them may be men- 

YY | tioned Spenser, Goldsmith, Thomas Hood, and Pitt. Nelson 
died at the ee of forty-seven. 

Brighton, - “sage 

several of the most valuable trotting horses in this country. 


Cham 
for this service, to import Corsican ponies into France, which 
have wonderfal 
marriage has been arranged between the Hon. George Fitz- 
william and Miss E. Anson, youngest daughter of the late Hon. 
General Anson. ¢ 
Prices of Living” has been organized at Manchester, 


There was a fire at 
thusetts, the other day, which destroyed 


Pon have become fashionable in the 
Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne. It is proposed, 


strength, and are perfect in shape -——_—-—A 





An “Association for Reducin = 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, have pur- 


It will continue 


the Russian Chapel at Paris on the 7th 


hile all in the chapel 
A little French 





in time to prevent his being torn to pieces by the 
mob.——. The working men of Edinburgh propose to 
erect a monument to the memory of Miss Catherine Sinclair. 
A new magazine, — for boys and girls, is to 
be started shortly, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. It will be 
called Our Young Fors, and will be illustrated. William 
Roupell, ex M, P., and convicted forger, is employed on the 
extension works of Chatham Dock-Yard. rince Na- 
leon is writing a history of the Bonaparte family. Mr. 
Thiers is preparing an edition of his speeches down to 1851. 
rd Coventry’s Thalestris won. the Cesarewitch 
Stakes at Newmarket, on the 11th inst. The odds were 100 
to 15 against her. The one favourite, Mail Train, was no- 
where. The other, Gratitude, was only beaten by a head. 


a 


Tae Ricut Vrew.—The English press is as much con- 
cerned as the American press could be about the late 
piratical affair on Lake Erie. Englishmen have no desire 
to interfere in our quarrel, a circumstance all the more 

leasing because the forbearance of France is not to 

relied upon, and would cease altogether if the English 
were to become hostile to us. “ We must,” says the Zimes, 
‘* keep the war away from the shores of Canada, as vigilant), 
as we do from the shores of Great Britain.” This is the right 
spirit, and its maintenance will tend to the restoration of good 
feeling between the two countries.— Boston Traveller. 


Rossta anD Potanp; No Morse Treaties.—The Moscow 
Gazette, an official journal, denies peremptorily that Russia has 


tered into ts with as regards Poland. 
Russia “ will not consider herself Resear gt any engagement 
i given.” The greater part 
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Obituary. 

Sir Alexander La’ Bart., son of the late Sir Henry, and 
nephew of the Viceroy, of India, has met with instantaneous 
by a bridge over a precipice in the Thibet road having a away 
under his horse.—At his town residence, London, Sir Charles 
mry ate, Premier Baronet of Ireland, of Ballyfin-house, 
een’s County. The deceased represented Queen’s County in 
arliament for many He is succeeded by his son, Charles 
Henry, born at Ballyfin in 1815.—A Paris paper says that a great 
mame of the Empire, has just become extin t 
Décrés has died at her Chateau of Rimancourt (Haute-Marne) be- 
qQueathing 135,000f. for charitable works in the somite The de- 
ceased—who was the daughter of M. de Saint-Joseph, Mayor of 
Marseilles, a baron under Napoleon I., and Fp -penete ennobled 
by Louis XVI, and Rose Clary—first married General de Saligny, 
who was created Duke de San Germano Reese She had among 
her mother’s sisters the wife of Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain 
and the wife of Bernadotte, King of Sweden. In 1813 e married 
Duke Décrés, Mivister of Marine and Vice-Admiral—In India, 
Capt. Costobadie, 3rd Ly Guards, and Lt. cep ago RA— 
In Senor Calderon Collantes.—Count Horace de Vicllcastel, 
grand pew of Mirabeau, member of a very old French family. 
and well known in Paris as a writer of fiction, also on art and 
archeology, and as a journalist.—In Paris, Prince Paul Galitzin.— 
At Laval, aged 106, the Colonel of Engineers, Dubois Fresnel, 
the patria) of the French army. 


i 





Appotutments. 


Lord Dufferin will probably succeed Lord Wodehouse as Under- 
Sporsters of State for India.—The new French Envoy to Washing- 
ton is officially designated in the Moniteur, as the Marquis de Cha- 
teaurenard, lately Minister to the Prince of Hesse. 


Army. 


Tae Larcest GuN IN THE WorLD.—The trial of Capt. 
Rodman’s twenty-inch gun, at Fort Hamilton, on Wednesday, 
was a success. At the first discharge, a blank cartridge, of 
one hundred pounds of powder was fired. The concussion 
following the discharge was slight, and the recoil of oo 
much less than was anticipated. The piece was next loaded 
with a charge of fifty pounds of powder and a thousand 
pound shell. The time taken in loading was about half an 
hour. The ball, in consequence of considerable depression 
of the gun, struck the water ata quarter of a mile distance, 
ricochetting several times. The gun, on examination, was 
found to have received no strain. The piece was finally 
loaded with a charge of one hundred pounds of powder and 
a ball weighing one thousaid and eighty pounds—one of the 
largest ordnance projectiles ever cast. Owing to the rather 
impromptu arrangements for raising the ball, it was found to 
be anything but an easy task to adjust it. The gun was raised 
to an elevation of twenty-five degrees, and the discharge was 
deafening. The ball was twenty-four seconds in the air, and 
fell at, the distance of about three miles and a half. The 
following are the dimensions of the piece. Weight of gun, 
116,497 pounds ; length, 21 feet ; bore, 20 inches ; usual char 

of powder, 100 pounds: average weight of ball, 1,000 pounds. 





We are glad to learn that the slow troop-ship Urgent, with 
the Scots Fusiliers on board, put intv Falmouth, on Saturday 
the 8th inst., and landed her passengers at Portsmouth on the 
Monday following, after a long and wearisome vo She 
had on board the 2nd battalion, under command of Col. Ste- 
phenson, 550 officers and men, and 120 women and children. 
——Sir W. R. Mansfield, in command of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, is said to be on the point of returning home.——A re- 
giment of Belgian Grenadiers have volunteered for Mexico, 
on condition that they are to form the body-guard of their 
Princess Charlotte of Belgium, now Empress of Mexico, and 
to be styled “Grenadiers de I’ Imperatrice.”——Miss Florence 
Nightingale has written to Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M. P., 
her brother-in-law, intimating that it is her intention next 
season to present the 3d Bucks Volunteer Rifle Corps with a 
piece of plate, to be competed for upon such terms as they 
may arrange.——Lieut. Clarke, of the 14th brigade R. A., 
whilst out shooting deer near Deesa, on the borders of Raj- 
pootana, on the 23d August, was sadly mauled by ja lioness, 
and has had to suffer amputation of the left arm. 


Navy. 


ANOTHER ORDNANCE INVENTION.—Hitherto, as all the 
world knows, the plan has been to load the gun where it is 
fired, and for this purpose it has been found necessary fur na- 
val constructors, such as Ericsson and Captain Cole, to con- 
struct immense cupolas on the decks of their iron monitors 
for the purpose of mpeg | the guns and the men who work 
them. A new genius who has entered the field proposes to 
do away with all this; and his scheme ap feasible and 
likely. His system, which may be called “fighting made 
easy,” consists in having the guns mounted in pairs upon move- 
able platforms, which will work alternately between the 
deck and the interior of the vessel in such a way as that when 
the one is descending the other will ascend, almost like the 
osposing scales in a balance. The gun would then be loaded, 
not upon deck but deep in the cavities of the interior of the 
ship, where it and all connected with it would be protected 
by the thickest of iron plates from the shot of the euemy. As 
soon as the piece was ready, it would be hoisted by hydraulic 
pressure into the upper air, with the n complement of 
hands standing upon the platform beside it, and as soon as it 
had delivered its shot, would again descend into the recesses 
df the vessel, like a duck diving under water to escape the 
am of its fowler.—Shields Gazette, 


The Vesuvius, 6, from Halifax, N. 9., arrived at Spithead on 





y|tae 9th inst., having been eompelled to put into Scilly for 


mal. She is in need of new boilers, and it is expected that 
she will be paid off, having been more thar two years in com- 
nission.—The Steady, 5, and the Jason, 21, have arrived at 
Kalifax from Bermuda. The yellow fever was less violent, 
& the latest date———The Achilles, 20, iron-clad, at Chatham 
tas shipped her officers and crew, and will proceed to Ply- 
nouth to await orders. 





APPoINTMENTs.—Lieutenant; HB. Stewart to the Victory. 
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New Publications. 


In Lindisfarn ,dately republished here by the Harpers, 
Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope has very successfully followed in 
the footateps of his brother Anthony. His novel, like several 
of the works of the latter more eminent novelist, relates to an 


subject in a quiet manner. It is true in its descriptions, and 
in its combinations and contrasts of character. [t introduces 
upon the scene various members of an old English family, who 
will be recognized as authentic types of sober English society : 
and it recounts certain experiences of these persons. Two of 
its characters—Kate and Margaret Lindisfarn—are caretully 
elaborated. Its chief design, indeed, is to assert the dignity of 
rectitude, by contrasting the conduct of these two girls, 
in a painful and difficult dilemma, incidental to their 
experience of “the course of true love.” To this end 
its plot is made steadily and skilfully subservient. 
Its incidents succeed each other in easy gradation, 
working naturally up to a pleasant climax. Ite miscellaneous 
persons are artistically grouped around the principal figures. 
Thus its general effect, as a picture of manners, and of char- 
acter as expressed by conduct, is strong and fine. In details, 
however, it is a little tedious. Certain of ‘its conversations, if 
not entirely superfluous, are certainly prolix. Mr. Trollope, 
however, has his defence: he has not aimed to interest the 
mind by exciting the imagination. His aim has rather been 
to depict character; and to inculcate natural and moral truths 
through an entertaining medium. Hence he has laboured 
minutely, and preferred the amble to the gallop. Yet his 
story is not altogether wanting in picturesque elements. A 
smuggler’s adventures are neatly worked into the plot, and a 
very neat and humorous turn is given to the antiquarian re- 
searches, at Chewton-in-the-moor. The planning of the Gretna 
Green marriage is also described in a lively strain. Altogether 
the novel is meritorious. We detect, however, a few in- 
accuracies, and a lack of precision in its style. 
—_———@———— 
MRS. KEMBLE’S PLAY, IN LONDON. 
ANOTHER FOREIGN ACTRESS. 


On Monday evening Malle. Beatrice Lucchesini, a young 
Ttalian actress who has attained a prominent tion on the 
French stage, made her first appearance in England (at the 
Haymarket). Coming direct to the London boards from the 
Odéon and the Vaudeville, Paris, there was no doubt of the 
débutante being fully qualified to sustain a leading character 
at the Haymarket; but the audience was inly not pre- 
pared to find one who had made herself such an absolute mis- 
tress of the English tongue that only the slightest accent indi- 
cated her foreign origin. Her features are handsome, 
intelligent, and always illumined by a constant play of ex- 
pression ; her voice is singularly melodious, and her style is 
exceedingly refined. There is no power of stirring the deeper 
sympathies or evoking the spirit of the *grai passions 
which Rachel and Ristori have , but the whole per- 
formance, though subdved, is singularly pleasing, and, besides 
a recall at the end of the third act, a general burst of acclama- 
tions at the fall of the curtain attested the entire success of the 
new candidate for English laurels. As Gabriella de Belle Isle, 
the heroine of Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble’s almost literal 
translation of Dumas’ well-known play, the favour of the au- 
dience was gained, despite many disadvantages of position. 
The character is one affording few situations capable of fully 
exhibiting the powers of a tragedienne, and beyond one burst 
of violent emotion which is effectively exhibited at the close 
of the third act, the actress has to rely upon the display of 
deep affection for an imprisoned father, a strong attachment 
to a jealous lover, and the indignation of a virtuous woman at 
the conduct of the nobleman who has compromised her repu- 
tation. In the expression of these feelings Mdlle. Beatrice 
revealed a command over the sympathies which she may yet 
exercise more fully; and when the tenderer emotions had to 
be portrayed nothing could be more emphatic than the tribute 
which was instantly paid to her power. The indignant look 
and the scornful utterance, with which she repels the charge 
of having bartered her spotless name for the — of her 
family, produced a strong impression in the scene when she 
conceals her lover, whilst she taxes her traducer with having 
slandered her reputation ; and in the last act, her delight at 
being able to clear her fame by the revelation “of the secret 
which she had bound herself not to divulge until a change of 
Ministry occurred, was charmingly depicted. 

The five-act play of “ Mademoiselle de Belle Isle,” which 
‘was furnished by Alexandre Dumas to the Theatre Francais, 
in April, 1839, when Mdlle. Mars was the heroine, has been 
frequently adapted to the English stage, but has never held it 
long in possession. In the December of the same year in 
which the play was pen a version was brought out at 
D Lane, under Mr. W. J. Hammond’s management, and 
called “ A Night in the Bastille.’ Mrs. Stirling played Ga- 
brielle, Mr. Vining Richelieu, and Mr. Elton, thelover. More 
recently Mr. and . Charles Kean represented the lover and 
the lady at the Princess’s, where, on the 4th of June, 1851, Mr. 
A. R. Slous had his adaptation excellently performed under 
the title of “'Ihe Duke’s Wager.” A number of times the 
plot has been used for pieces brought out at the minor Thea- 
tres, but the leading incident, which is of an exceedingly ob- 


jectionable character, has always had to be considerably 
modified.—Zra, Oct. 8. 


* * Let the story be modified as it may, there is some- 
thing in its very foundation which will always militate against 
its popularity in this country. The Duke’s wager, and the 
means taken to gainit, cannot be otherwise than repulsive to 
a public for whom the brilliant favourite of the Regent and 
Louis XV. has no historical interest, and in the best portion 
of the drama there is some difficulty in accepting as a fine 
fellow aman who has previously proved himself a consum- 
mate rascal. * * Commonly the great point of the play 
occurs in the third act, where Gabrielle, in the hearing of her 
concealed lover, meets the assertions of Richelieu with the 
strong contradiction, “ Monsieur le Duc, vous mentez.”” With 
Malle. Beatrice this line is, of course, the signal for applause, 
put she scarcely gives it all the overwhelming force of which 
itis susceptible, and it is questionable whether the line itself 
is not a little marred in the translation, according to which the 
Duke is accused of telling “ an atrocious lie,” for the emphasis 
rather falls on the sonorous adjective than on the substantive 
‘which contains the essence of the insult. On the other hand, 
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ger vigour at the finish, and comes in winner 


@ neck. 
more dismal 


his portrait—finds that the game is up. 
poor man keeps the 


cester, hid himself in a swineherd’s hut, escai 


valuable as works of art; but that is hardly the question. 


man must be hopelessly lost indeed when he consents finally 
to part with anything that identifies him with a more honour- 
able past. It is sad, of course, when the timber-trees go down, 

passes into strange hands, when some suc- 
erations 
owned the sway of one bold, brave, reckless race; but the last 


pee eee a 
ill the por- 
perchance some uncouth old 


ring, with its gold dimmed and dulled by lapse of time, but 
with some fearless, defiant, chivalric motto yet traceable in 


when the mansion 
cessful speculator buys the land that has for many 


of the line, when he away to miserable, 
exile at Cologne or Coblentz, carries with 
traits of some of his tribe, and 


obscure characters around the central ruby of turquoise. 
even Swiss would wish to sell would be such 


Chapel or the Castle of Chillon;with a ee 
them. Or let us put the case that our England were in ex- 


treme monetary difficulties, and wished to raise a few pounts 
by the mortgage of a few acres; she would hardly, we ima- 
gine, initiate the transaction by pawning Runnymede. 
Every spot on which gallant deeds have been done in a good 
cause becomes in a certain sense, sacred to the nation. The 
modern kingdom of Greece is rather ridiculous than sublime ; 
but even the strange half-breed population of the mainland 
and the isles would, in all human probability, decline to earn 
Thermopyle to Barnum, or Parnassus 


a drachma by leasi 
to George Francis Train. It has been said that to a youn 


man the most fatal of all unbeliefs is unbelief in himself, and 
assuredly, when a people becomes indifferent to its own proud 
story, proclamation has issued that the story shall never be 
repeated. We see no signs of such 2 miserable want of spirit 
in England, except amongst the “ departmental” officials, 
who, dimly conscious that the nation wants economy, and 
dolefully aware that they are not particularly masters of the 


subject, are perpetually trying some unhappy little device for 


saving about fifty or sixty pounds per annum. Some men, we 


are told, would botanise upon their mother’s grave ; these 


r 
official subordinates would sell the monuments of ienglist his- 


tory for a small ground-rent. In point of fact, the Govern- 
mental mind is, in these days, sorely and bitterly perplexed. 
When it hears a complaint against excessive expenditure, even 
a liberal and candid statesman will reply, with a genial incon- 
sequence, “ Oh, yes; but if you want an army and a navy, you 
must pay for them.” This is a proposition which no one 


would dispute. But the real question is whether, paying what 
we do, we get an equivalent for our money—and the answer 
is not so satisfactory as we could wish. But, whilst gaily de- 
manding millions as the necessary conditions of iron-clads, the 


departmental intellect still determines to make a little excur- 


sion into the region of economy. It grows frightened at large 
figures on one side of its account; and accordingly it needs a 


few neat items of saving to put upon the other. e are not 
blaming this tendency; we simply point to its existence, so 
that a statement which otherwise would seem incredible may 


be recognised as merely one of routine, and then put out of 


court, frustrated, foiled. 

Every part of England has a good history of its own, in 
which all true Englishmen who are not yet infected with the 
mania of humanitarianism take a hearty delight. Therefore 
let not Exeter, semper fidelis, or brave Caer-Gwent, now mo- 
dernised into Winchester, or gallant Chester, or stately War- 
wick, or York, or Lancaster, take offence when we praise 
“merry Carlisle.” A good old Border town, this same Carlisle, 
which fought pasty, of hard fights against the stubbornest 
Douglasses, Elliots, Johnstones, Armstrongs, and Scotts; and 
is identified with English history in many ways. We don’t 
pretend that our civic friend is one whit better than a hun- 
dred other places; it is the proud prerogative of all men 
born of respectable lineage within this realm that they are in- 
heritors of a magnificent past ; but still our client for the time 
being has been one of our boldest and pluckiest historic towns. 
Carlisle Castle bears upon it the mark of Roman workman- 
ship; later, poor Rufus, the carroty apostle and martyr of the 
game-law, rebuilt it ; and then it trowned over the Border for 
centuries, with hundreds of sturdy Northmen, semi-Saxon, 
semi-Scandinavian, ready to fight for it. Poor Mary Stuart 
waned about there; and had occasion to meditate, as she 

about its old chambers, upon the contrast between life 


































backed, let us say, the brilliant fa- 
;_@ miserable outsider, 
Ruff, an animal with meal goregryr to beauty of form 
] into a wild display of vul- 


grow the times. The “rake”—who has 
practically altered very little since William Hogarth limned 
The grand old man- 
sion has to be sold; there is a complete household wreck. 
Yes, but from this wreck there is still a certain salvage. The 
t of old Sir Humphrey, who fought 
against the Armada in 1588—of old Sir Roger, who led five 
score of yeomen to Naseby Field, three score yeomen to Wor- 
to the Conti- 
nent, wandered dolefully up and down the Dutch coast, and 
then came back with Charles Stuart to find his services and 
sacrifices forgotten, his old-world ways the scorn of French 
demireps aud English trulls. The squire sticks to these ; he 
can’t give up these! It may be that they are not ey w 


What portraits, rings, lockets, are to an individual, old cas- 
tles and other places of historic interest are to a nation. Let 
us Sep Se. ene that Switzerland were, to adopt a 
vulgar par » “hard up;” the last things probably that 
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as viewed from the. Italo-Franco stand-point of a court 
by Medicean and life as ed by a stern 
Scotch headed by: John Knox, and a rational English 
success by the people » under the Great, by William Cecil. 
90 late as in 1745 the castle had historic interest. And 
now we find that the War Office intends “ to let for trade and 


purposes a considerable portion ot the barracks 
and storehouses within the walls the/ ancient castle.” 
Surély the mere statement of such a proposal should be suffi- 
cient to defeat it. The same plan has already been adopted 
elsewhere in but too many instances. The “department” 
which is connected with slightly expensive fortifications, and 
not gs may naturally desire to make 
show of economy: but it must not embezzle English 
history in the process.—London Telegraph. 


SS 
REGALIA. 
Englishmen of this generation often puzzle over the fanc 
their forefathers had for “ ts,” “masques,” Ame 


sions, aid all manner of highly-coloured shows. To sit out a 
show —o for hours, the only interest of which con- 
sisted in of personified virtues and vices, great per- 
sonages who said nothing, and elaborate machinery which 
effected nothing, seems to men now a dreary trial of patience. 
Yet the men of the present day seem interested in something 
a great deal drearier still,—written descriptions of gorgeous 
sights such as the marvellous series of letters now publishing 
in all the papers describing the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
ae and Stockholm. Day after day the journals pub- 
lish w columns, sometimes whole pages, full of accounts 
of Ro movements, ceremonials, balls, palaces, hunts by 
it, all the contrivances by which, as Caroline Matilda 
of Denmark said, one “ manages all that can be hoped for in 
a Court—to diversify Pennui.” Most educated human beings, 
we iniagine, would as soon read descriptions of fireworks, or 
listen to those portentous accounts of processions dozens of 
with which old Rollin swells out his history of the 
paw Yet there is not a doubt that these letters are 
, inexpressibly tedious as they seem, that many thousands 
of people care to hear about the hangings of this saloon, and 
the ornaments of that hall, the Princesses’ dresses and the King 
of Sweden’s moustaches, the yellow uniform of runners and 
the feathers “four feet high” which footmen in Stockholm 
wear whenever a Royal lady honours a table by eating her 
dinner off it. A smaller number, we dare say, do not recoil 
even from the sickening accounts of the Royal baby, and its 
es, and its teeth, and its sicknesses and the ideas it might 
have had but hadn’t, and the way it was on one occasion leit 
behind, and the reasons why it was left behind, and the rest 
of the nursery gossip collected with a care which suggests 
that all the ietters are written by old women. It cannot be 
mere flunkeyism which makes this kind of stuff sell, though 
that doubtless has something to do with it; nor is it all curi- 
osity to know how Kings and Princes and Royal ladies be- 
have, and dress themselves, and ask partners for the waltz. 
That will account for the elaborate sketches of the King of 
Sweden’s face, and his brothers’ figures, and the Prince’s wide- 
awake ; but there is a great deal more than that to account for. 
There are the wonderful details about upholstery, the gilding 
of the cornices, the lining of the rooms, the ornaments clus- 
tered in one case above the dado of an eating-room. Whoare 
the people who take an interest in all that? The pleasure of 
seeing it is intelligible enough, for there is a real hunger in 
almost all minds after magnificence, and light, and colour, and 
richness, but what is the amusement of reading about it all? 
Wery few people will fail to derive some pleasure from seeing 
good fireworks, but nobody except a pyrotechnist. could en- 
dure a minute description of fireworks he had not seen. Yet 
people do feel the pleasure. The Jate Mr. G. P. R. James 
would never have put such a quantity of tunic, and doublet, 
and armour, and theatrical properties generally into his stories 
if he had not known that people liked it, and authors of penny 
novels affirm that no number is so successful as one contain- 
ing some description of 5 or impossible upholstery. 
What is the root of the fancy? Is it that the readers actually 
realize the scenes described, see as it were the great hall in the 
palace at Copenhagen, the ivory and gold of the Stockholm 
residence? ‘That is to impute much more imagination to the 
people who really enjoy these descriptions than they ever im- 
pute to themselves. Or is it the mere flash and glitter of the 
words, the employment of Turkey-carpet colours, as Macaulay 
puts it, which fascinate readers who are content not to weigh 
the words they read, and merely derive from them a general 
pleasant and unpleasant impression? That is not a pleasing 
belief, but it is one which derives colour from much around 
us, from the success of such poetry as Tupper’s and such 
writing as that in the Zélegraph, from the lamentable change 
going on in the dialect of the people, who in their recoil from 
patois are adopting Johnsonese, and from the influence of 
preachers who are really, often knowingly, talking nonsense 
in most mellifluous phrases. There is, 100, we suspect, an- 
other cause at work. The passion for luxury is striking deep, 
catching the popular imagination till descriptions of it, or 
what readers think to be such, move them as loose writing 
moves the sensual. The writing titillates a crave previously 
existing in their minds—a crave which the advance of civili- 
zation tends every day to deepen. Whatever the cause, it is, 
we think, certain that these descriptions, from which educated 
people turn almost with disgust, newsless as the times are, are 
really in their way very successful. 

But has not loyalty anything to do with it? Very liitle, 
we suspect, except upon a single point. It is pleasant to 
Englishmen to see that the Danes after their cruel desertion 
can still welcome the heir of the British throne who was in- 
dividually their friend with hearty cordiality, and as pleasant 
to watch the welcome accorded to him jin the free Northern 
Courts. But the facts which create that impression could 
have been conveyed in twenty lines, and it is not for this that 
thoueands buy letters telling them that a footman running 
with a torch before a carriage is a very “impressive” sight. 
~-Spectator, Oct. 8. 
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NEW MYSTERIES OF PARIS. 


Restaurants for the working classes in ‘Paris have now-a- 
days recourse to every species of invention to attract attention. 
Last week, one just opened in the Faubourg Montmartre pro- 
mises a dinner of two courses and a dessert to whoever writes, 
in a legible hand, the answer to a rebus offered every morn- 
ing for solution by the dame de comptoir. Another, in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, hit on a still more strange expedient : 
he chose for his ensign a gigantic golden sausage, which he 
swung enticingly over the door of his restaurant, the words 
“ A la saucisse d’or,” in huge gold letters, blazing beneath. 
His salon was large, its white walls decorated by festoons of 
the tempting edible so highly appreciated on the other side of 
the Rhine, and in every fiftieth sausage a five franc piece in 
gold. His pence was that as his customers called for sau- 
sages they should be cut off in regular rotation from the string 
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» which ymic they retain. The race, how- 
ever, sank into oblivion, and one was only reminded of its 
merits .by apothecaries’ advertisements announcing the most 
Semone cpumpn, Ssmngee, Se., made of snails, and warranted 
to cure every cold and cough that ever was caught. Yester- 
day, however, messieurs les 
the — court. Snails, it appears, are eaten at taverns and 
public-houses, not in hundreds or in thousands, but in myriads, 
and snail gourmets assert (I shall not dispute the point with 
them) that they possess a delicacy of flavour which exceeds 
that of oysters. Soit. A shop in St. Denis was let a few 
months azo to a milkman, who underlet it to a certain Lan- 
cray. myn pe me | sounds, as of rattling chains, were 

t, openers Sess the back premises, and 
—faugh !|—a vapour, feted and ening, arose in black fumes, 
penetrating the closed and curtained windows of the sleeping 
neighbours. What could it be? Evidently the smoke came 
from Lancray’s yard. What dark trade did he iy? The 
police were he ree to,and the milkman, proceeded against 
at having underlet his shop to so mysterious and awful a per- 
par as his tenant proved. Lancray stated that he was a 
wholesale snail merchant, that he employed agents who 
bought up snails in different parts of France, but the most 
esteemed came from Burgundy and that to prepare his snails 
for the Paris market the process of cleaning must first take 
a. This he always was in the habit ot doing overnight, 
y putting several thousands into h tubs of water, and 
then stirring them with iron forks, which caused the rattlin 
sound so terrifying to M. Lancray’s nervous neighbours; an 
then the next process was that of boiling, which unfortunately 
resulted in the rancid smoke so offensive to their olfactory 
organs.— Paris the “ Star.” 





LEATHERN ARTILLERY.—The field-pieces of a former age 
‘were machines of iron or brass, immensely cumbrous, and 
almost unmanageable. The problem to be solved was, how 
to render a gun more portable without lessening its projectile 
force. After full consideration of the matter, Robert Scott 
came to the conclusion that there was “ nothing like leather.” 
Of hardened leather, therefore, he constructed guns. The 
correctness of his idea was tested by experiment, and the 
result was considered to show the immeasurable: superiority 
of leather over brass and iron. Why he did not lay the in- 
vention at the feet of his own liege sovereign, it is needless to 
inquire. Perhaps he did so, and was snubbed for his pains, as 
other inventors have been since his time. At all events, he 
raised a company of 200 men, and went over to Sweden, where 
he was welcomed by Gustavus Adolphus, who, seeing his.ability 
and the value of discovery, forthwith took him into his 
service, and at the end of two years, rewarded him with the 
office of Quartermaster-General of the army. After five 

ears’ service under Gustavus, he repaired to Denmark, where 
e was appointed general of the King’s Artillery ; but soon 
afterwards, yielding to the advice of friends, he returned to 
England, and tendered his services to his own sovereign, King 
Charles I. This step, which was taken in 1729, turned out a 
very profitable one for the Colonel. He was received with 
open arms by Charles, who appointed him one of the gentle- 
men of his Bed chamber, ted him an annual pension or 
the Court of Wards, and purchased for him a 
house in Lambeth at a cost of £1,400. Colonel Scott, how- 
ever, did not live long to enjoy these tokens of the royal 
favour; for, dying in 1631, he was buried in Lambeth church. 
where a sumptuous monument, still to be seen, was erected 
to his memory by his loving wife Anne, whom he had married 
in France. The sculptor represented the Colonel as an 
armour-clad, fierce-looking man, wearing a heavy moustache 
and a pointed beard. 

In the very year of the Colonel’s death, Gustavus Adolphus 
had ample proof of the effectiveness and utility of the 
leathern artillery, at the memorable battle of Leipsic. The 
guns were found to be so easily portable that a small battery 
could easily be removed from one part of the field to another, 
or a new battery made in the space of ten minutes ; and when 
a fresh attack was about to be made on the al of the enemy, 
a battery was immediately at hand to repel it. In fact, it was 

{ measure owing to the invention of Colonel Scott 
that the Swedish king obtained so gloricus a victory; and the 
imperial General Tilly himself was constrained to admit that 
the portable cannon performed wonders. How it came about 
that the leathern ordnance was shortly afterwards laid aside 
as worthless, is difficult to explain, or even to conjecture; 
but itis not recorded to have made any subsequent appear- 
ance on the battle-field, though a leathern cannon was fired in 
Edinburgh so late as the year 1788—probably out of cu- 
riosity.—All the Year Round. 





Tae Burp Princess.—The blind young Princess of-— 


‘was presented to the Empress Eugenie at Schwalbach a few | Y 


days ago, and the utmost interest and sympathy were excited 
by her story. The lady is well known all over Germany ; her 
_ domain is visited oer Foes by crowds of strangers. 
he beautiful portrait by Cornelius in one of the salons is ex- 
amined with much interest, and every one departs little 
dreaming that the — and soft blue ts seeming to look 
from the picture so full of sweetness and benevolence have in| 
life no power to return the glances of sympathy and kindness 
towards them. 

The —e of the Princess is perhaps the most touching ro- 
mance of the nineteenth century. As a child she had bins 
stolen from the gardens of the very chateau she now inhabits. 
A careless nurse, bent on her own enjoyment, had suffered 
her master’s child to stray towards the river, and when, in 


occupied the attention of | tered 




















THE ALBION: October 29 
it was concluded that she bad fallen {into the river and bat Do wil, perboas ou Sein, that it would be 
drowned. The eae conn eecteuten mole leading an i tok is taneeiel Keotlte tat the tmapearinn 
tion ; but the idea of the "s death, accepted by all of too great imbibition of liquids, if he forced them to eat 
ee oe The river had been fourteen bloaters per day for nine long weeks. —The Grocer. 
ve wg dae aout of tin petaes bor b Had pind 

the re- | VALUE oF Property rm Lomparp Srrzer.—The banking 

ase Sng ye tah ae in the chateau, she | premises of Ha Kennard, and Co., in Lombard Street, 
set out upon a strange pilgrimage all over the fully | Mercantile and e Bank, 20,0007. The house in 
convinced that she would find, one day or other, the object of | question has a fron of but 54 ft., by a depth of perhaps a 
her search. The sums of money t in the t, the} third less; but the tuation is admirable, being in the very 
time, the toil, the anxiety upon — »| centre of what is termed the banking world. It is stated that 
need not be described. Duty Goveheny Talley- | the directors of the Mercantile and Exchange Bank soon per- 
sans. ee cams to Londen, and wes received by Queen Ade-| ceived that they had got a bargain, as they let the first floor 
laide with the utmost and sympathy. of the house to the Asiatic Banking Corporation for 1,000/. a 
Soon afterwards she went once more to the South, still bent | year. The amalgamation of the London Bank of Scotland 
on finding her lost child. One day, the carriage climbing | with the Mercantile and Exchange Bank having made it neces- 
slowly up one of the steep hilis in the neighbourhood of Lau- sary to value the premises in Lom rd street, the directors of the 
sanne, she was accosted by a beggar-woman, holding by the! Bank of Sco have just paid 10,0000. to the sliareholders in 
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imploring 
ked gentle and sweet-tempered, resembling in no 
en whom she called mother. The inmate 
carriage had fallen into a doze, and the woman bade 
1 to arouse the lady. The song was a vulgar ditty 
the district, with no romance to ensure attention, 
and yet it woke the lady from her trance; something ‘in the 
voice reminded her of a sister lost many years before, and she 
stopped the postilion while she questioned the girl as to her 
The day and hour were come at last ; every word ut- 
the maiden confirmed the suspicion of identity. 
Memory was confused—it had vanished with her sight—but 
by dint of threats and promises the woman was ie to con- 
fess tbat she had purchased the girl when quite an infant from 
a pe Seem Tike herself, who owned to having deprived 
her of sight in order to excite compassion. The locality 
whence the child had been taken was proof sufficient of the 
truth. The princess returned home with her poor blind com- 
panion, and devoted her whole life to the prospect of cure as 
she done before to that of discovery. But all attempts 
failed, and the mother then gave herself up entirely to the 
education of her helpless charge. In this she succeeded 
perfectly, and the princess is considered one of the most ac- 
complished reciters of Uhland and Schiller in all Germany. 
Before dying her fond mother reaped her reward in the mar- 
riage of her daughter with the young prince, her nephew, and 
= : “ eeenene is the greatest which could be felt by her 

ends, 

The young princess recited with the most exquisite clear- 
ness and pathos two scenes from “Count Egmont” and “The 
Diver,” on the visit to the Empress, while the imperial lady 
listened entranced, and the lon tears rolling down her 
cheeks as she gazed on the wreck which the wickedness and 
cupidity of man had made of one of the most beautiful works 
of God's own creation.—London paper, 8th inst. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE THAMES’ EMBANKMENTS.—Even resi- 
dents in London (says one of the English papers in reference 
to the late catastrophe at Erith) require to be reminded that 
the Thames, in its present course, is to be considered, as it has 
been called, an “ artificial river,” almost throughout the dis- 
tance from Richmond to the sea. Buta walk along the top 
of the embankment-wall, as below North Woolwich on the 
one side, and Plumstead on the other, must set any one of an 
engineering turn wondering about the time when, and the 
eer whom, a work al ther so stupendous as the em- 
bankment of the Thames and reclamation of “the marshes” 
was achieved. The earliest references to the embankments 
speak of breaches in them, and thus point to a still earlier 
period as of their formation. Sir William Dugdale thought 
that they were works of the Romans, the Britons being 
unequal to them, and the Saxons likewise. Sir Christopher 
Wren, as reported in the “ Parentalia.” also concluded that 
these embankments were Roman, the Saxons being too much 
busied with Continental wars. The late Mr. James Walker, 
in one of his reports to the Navigation and Port of London 
Committee, in 1841, spoke of them as works of the Britons 
under Roman superintendence. Mr. R. P. Cruden, in his 
“ History of Gravesend and the Port of London,” doubts 
whether the Romans had sufficient inducements to construct 
such works, asks why the earliest notice of them is not till 
later than the Norman Conquest, shows by allusion to Romney 
Marsh, that the Saxons were capable of the execution of em- 
bankments, but finally rejects the Saxons, as well as Gundulph. 
He quotes from Hasted’s “ History of Kent,” a record of the 
foundation of an abbey at Westwood, about a mile and three- 
quarters westward of Erith Church,—the spot being repre- 
sented as “at the edge of the marshes;” and a coincidence 
with a similar foundation and position in the case of the Abbey 
of Stratford, in Essex, suggests to him the probability that the 
embankment of the Thames was commenced about the time 
when these monastic establishments were founded, in the 
twelfth century; and he says, “these were not attempts to 
grapple with the difficulty of restricting the channel of the 
river, but a beginning at the foot of the uplands to make 
gradual approaches to the great line of embankment that was 
ultimately executed.” 

The earliest printed statutes relating to embankments, are 
of the early part of the thirteenth century, in the reign of 
Henry IIL. ; but they refer to laws of a previous period. They 
tend to show that in the reign of Henry IL, or between 1154 
and 1189, embankment become an object of public im- 
portance. 

Fish AND ADVERTISEMENTS.—An amusing paragraph, 
taken from an American paper, went the round of our daily 
press last week. It was to the effect that a Western editor 
was recently requested to send his paper to a distant patron, 
provided he would take his pay in “trade.” At the end of 
the year he found that his new subscriber was a coffin-maker. 
We regret to say that there are some among our constituency 
—— of a desire to torture us by somewhat similar means. 

e have received from a herring merchant at Yarmouth a 
letter, of which the following is a verbatim copy:—“ Great 
armouth, September 22, 1864. Sir,—If you are disposed to 
insert my advertisement up to the 30th of Motenber weekly, 
and allow me to pay you the amount in bloaters,,I don’t mind 
having it taeutell in your next week’s Grocer to begin with.” 
It is proper that we should explain to our correspondent, 
whom we suppose expects some sort of an answer to his modest 
request, that the price of such an advertisement as he pro- 
poses would amount to 10s. 6d. per week, which, at the terms 
quoted for his bloaters, would impose upon each of the three 
members of our family the severe task of consuming fourteen 
bloaters per day for nine consecutive weeks. 
, we could make even a greater sacrifice than this in the 
terests of a benevolent fish-curer, but on consulting with the 
other members of our domestic circle, they objected in the 
strongest terms. Our correspondent must therefore consider 
his neat idea to have been wrecked on the altar of domestic 
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the Mercantile and Exchange Bank; as their proportion of 
the increased value of the Dey voag which are now estimated 
as worth 40,0002! The value has thus been doubled within 
the year.— London paper. : 


Wuo’s Wxo?—The tremendous flood of photographic por- 
traits which is now thrown upon the public is extrao a 
and leads to no little imposition and to some confusion in the 
oe markets of the poorer classes of the metropolis. Inthe 

ew-cut, Lambeth; the Brill, Somers Town; and in other 
busy places, the photographic effigies of the men of the da 
are sold in enormous numbers. Certain faces are so w 
marked and so familiar, that no mistake can be made; but 
there is many of mark whose visage is not generally known 
to the multitude; and in these cases great imposition and 
confusion take place; and portraits of learned professors, 
ministers of state, and even royal personages, are sold as 
that of the man of the moment, even though he be a murderer. 
Recently there has been a remarkable instance of this; the 
extraordinary excitement in connection with the murder of 
Mr. Briggs has caused an immense demand for the photo- 
graphic portraits of Muller, the suspected murderer ; and on 
the Saturdays in the markets mentioned, a familiar is— 
“ Portrait of Muller—only a penny!” “ Here is the authentic 
portrait—only a halfpenny!” On examining the proffered 
sun pictures, we found among them the familiar features of 
Professor Owen,” Sir Roderick Murchison, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Crown Prince of Prussia, Prince Louis of 
Hesse, and many others. The morbid taste which has given 
to Muller a passing notoriety as great as that of famous 
warriors and statesmen will be the means of clearing out 
the otherwise surplus stock of many a photographer 
and seller of photographs ; but persons of fame and respect- 
ability will at the same time have their portraits imposed 
upon the public as that of a man charged with a foul crime, 
and whose features do not belie the charge.—Butlder. 





A Psat Orrer.—In my rambles in the far north, and while 
salmon fishing, my attention was attracted by something 
moving in a dark hollow under a rock, at which I threw a 
stone, when out ran a fine young otter, to which I gave chase. 
It failed in two attempts to climb the side of a rather stee 
rock, and, consequently, I gained upon him. Intending to kill 
him, I made a stab at him with the butt-end of my rod, but 
missed him. I found, however, that I had ja him be- 
tween the rod and the , therefore he could not get away. 
I pinned him by the scruff of the neck, and took him kome 
in triumph. It is about a month ago, and he is now the 
occupier of a stall in a stable, at the end of which I have 
placed some wire network, and in which I have sunk an old 
bath. It is great fun seeing him dive for the fish I give him. 
He is becomin; “7 tame, coming to my call and taking fish 
from my hand. He will now be a great pet. He wasina 
small box for nearly three weeks, but does not appear to have 
suffered from the confinement. 1 fancy otters have the power, 
when irritated, of emitting from their skin rather a game 
flavour, for when I stooped to catch him the odour which rose 
of the otter was anything but “ otter” of rose !— 

“ Field.” 

Tue Sout or Mrurmery.—The Empress of the French, 
who is, in all probability, wrongfully accused of having 
wished to slight the heir of the King of Italy, the priests 
enemy, had been summoned to Paris by telegraph, and was 
to arrive in time to meet Prince Humbert. It may beas well 
that anything which could be construed into scandal should 
be avoided, but it is not very creditable to the sense of the 
century that any serious notice should be taken of the move- 
ments of a beautiful woman whose soul is in millinery, or 
that the interests of nations should be supposed to be affected 
by her pretty caprices. We al] understand all about the 
mpress, and we all like ker for her loveliness, and if she has 





been taught to believe in the priests, let her be indulged in ~ 


such tastes to any reasonable extent. Some women pet 
monkeys, and some pet monks, but we cannot recognise so 
delightful a creature asa political power. Prince Humbert 
would, we dare say, have taken quite as many glasses of bur- 
gundy at supper, and slept just as virtuously, whether he had 
been favoured with an interview with the Empress or not, and 
we almost think that the Kingdom of Italy would not have 
been less stable had her Majesty had a headache, and halted 
on the journey to Paris.—Hra, Oct. 8. 





Coriovus Dertvations.—A writer in the Droit gives the 
following account of the origin of the words concierge (door- 
porter) and violen (lock up) :—‘* When Hugh Capet detzrmined 
to take up his abode in the palace of the city, he added two 
large buildings to it, one of which was called!the donciergerie, 
and used at once as a barracks and a prison, while the other 
was Called the stabule, or stable. The government of the latter 
was given to an eminent warrior, with the title of ‘Comte 
de l’Etable, afterwards abridged into connétable (constable), 
while the management of the former was intrusted to a noble 
captain with the title of ‘Comte des Cierges,’ or ‘ Concierge.’ 
The Comte des Cierges had many rights and prerogatives, his 
principal functions consisting in the administration of justice 
by his bailiffs, and his tribunal was erected in the great hall of 
the palace. But as early as the close of the 12th century this 
post had lost much of its splendour, and its occupant ceased 
to be selected from among illustrious captains, and ultimately 
Lovis XL united the functions of concierge and bailiff, and 
conferred them on his physician, Jean Coictier. From that 
time the office of concierge-bailiff, though lucrative, ceased to 
have any political importance, and by an edict of 1712 the 

uses falling within its jurisdiction were transferred to the 
Chatelet. Of late years all door-porters have assumed the 
title of concierge, and seem not to have quite forgotten the high 
prerogatives held by those who first bore the name. With 
to the origin of the word violon in the sense of a lock- 





exigency. We regret having to decline so generous an offer, 


, the writer says that in the time of Louis XI the Salle- 
dex. Pas-Perdiua was 20 much frequented by bands of spadaasins, 
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Sapient Set eed ele tat 5 eet tare 
t‘an end to their disturbances, adopted the plan of sh 

up ina oy age magl the gull oben 
‘were : as they were not guilty of any punishable 
offence ie fiowea them a violin to amuse themselves during 
their temporary captivity. Hence the word viclon came to be 
applied to places in which persons under provisional arrest 
are Co »— Galignani. 


Puivcxep, Bur Piucxy.—“ The late Mr. Nass au Senior, 
going in for his bachelor’s degree, was plucked. He failed, if 
we recollect right, in divinity—to break down in which, as it 
formed the first subject on which the aspirant was then 
examined, rendered fruitless any amount of general learning, 
and insured immediate rejection. Nowise distrustful of him- 
self, Mr. Senior determined to se be poe the next examina- 
tion; and, in the meanwhile, loo out for a private tutor 
with whom to read. He called upon Whately; and expressed 
a wish to be received by him as a pupil. Whately, never very 
tender of the feelings of others, though as little delighting in 
the pain which he inflicted as man could well be, scarcel, 
took the trouble to look his visitor in the face, but answ 
* You were plucked, I believe. I never receive pupils unless 1 
gee reason to assume that they mean to aspire at honours.’ 
‘I mean to aspire at honours, replied Senior. ‘ You do, co 
you?’ was the answer. tL. what class you intend to 
take?’ ‘A first class” said Senior, coolly. Whately’s brow 
relaxed. He seemed tickled with the idea that a lad who had 
been plucked in November should propose to get into the 
first class in March ; und he at once desired Senior to come to 
be coached. Never were tutor and pupil better matched. 
Senior read hard—went up, as he had proposed to do, into 
the schools in March—and came out of them with the highest 
honours which the examining masters could confer. Senior 
and Whately became fast friends at once; and to Senior, more 

haps than to Earl Grey himself, Whately was, in point of 
fact, indebted for his advancement to the See of Dublin. For 
Senior, a man of great talent—which a very silly manner and a 
vast amount of vanity could not mar—made himeelf useful to 
the Whigs in various ways, and was especially consulted by 
them in the preparation of their new Poor Law. It happened 
that, during an interview with Earl Grey, the latter spoke of 
the death of Archbishop Magee, and of the difficulty which he 
experienced in finding a successor for that prelate from 
among 4 body so tinctured as the more eminent of the clergy 
then were with Toryism. ‘ You need not go far for a man who 
will fill the see with credit to you and honour to himself, said 
Senior. Then followed an account of Whately—of his 
scholarship, his reforming propensities, his acquaintance with 
the principles of political economy, and his Liberalism. Lord 
Grey listened attentively, inquired further about Whately, 
and finally, in 2 manner most gratifying to the subject of this 
sketch, offered him the archbishopric.”—Blackwood. 





A Demonstration rx Rome.—A letter from Rome in the 
Ttalia says: “A great demonstration took place yesterday 
evening (Sept. 20) on the Corso and the Piazza Colonna. The 
city of Rome was anxious to manifest her joy, like the other 
cities of Italy, at the Franco-Italian treaty. The good sense 
of the Romans, who have correctly estimated the spirit of 
this convention, is the noblest reply and the justest reproach 
to those who have either es or malevolently distorted it. 
More than 8,000 persons assembled on the Piazza Colonna at 
eight o’clock in the evening, when the French troops were 
about to retire. When they began to march, with their drums 
beating and bugles blowing, the peovle burst out into cries of 
‘Long live France!’ ‘Longliveltaly? ‘Long live Napoleon 
IIL? ‘ Long live Victor Emmanuel! ‘Long live the Treaty 
of Sept. 15!’ The French troops, on hearing the crowd 
cheering France and the Emperor, began to cheer also. The 
demonstration became more imposing when it reached the 
Corso, where a great number of persons were promenading, 
all of whom cheered most lustily. At other points of the 
city, and especially in the Transtevere quarter, the French 
troops were received in the same manner, and a round of 
cheers were given before the house of the general in command 
of the army of occupation. The Roman police were com- 
pletely surprised by the suddenness of the demonstration, and 
were not able to effect any arrests. It appears, however, that 
two persons were arrested by the French police. It is said 
that General de Lamoriciére not only refused to take the 
command of the papal army, but has advised M. de Mérode 
to be prudent and moderate. 





Masters TakKING WORKMEN INTO PARTNERSHIP.—The 
G Times says :—“ The dawn of a new era—a partnership 
of capital and labour—between master and workman has 
been inaugurated, the following facts regarding which have 
been communicated to us from a source on which we can 
rely:—The old and respectable firm of Messrs. Spence and 
Wilson, flint-glass manufacturers in York, having lately in- 
creased the wages of their workmen from 10 to 15 per cent., 
have since then taken an inventory of their works and stock- 
in-trade, which have been valued at £100,000. The old 
partnership has been converted into a limited liability joint- 
company, one half of the capital being taken by Messrs. 
Spence and Wilson, £47,000 otherwise taken in shares, and 
£3,000 placed to the credit of their workmen ; which arrange- 
ment was duly communicated to the secretary of the Flint 
Glass-makers’ Society in the York district, who is one of the 
employés in the works. We also learn that the representative 
of the working-class partners in the York Flint Glass Company 
(Limited) was intormed that the workmen might expect to 
realise at least £300 per annum as their share of the profits, 
to be divided yearly among them in proportion to their re- 
spective wages, and thus carrying out the co-operative principle 
of giving dividends according to merit.” 





‘Tue Late Mr. Bates.—The fortune of such a man as 
Joseph Bates represents real service to humanity, and is in 
itself the eternal moral, written in golden characters, that the 

ood of the many and of the one are meant tobe harmonious. 

e are not indeed so Utopian as to think that merchants send 
their ships and make their contracts upon any high-flown 
notions of philanthropy, any more than coral insects rear 
their submarine structure that men may live u its surface, 
when wind and waves have made it a green island. But so 
long as honesty and upright traffic are the means to wealth, 
the advantage of the individual will be the advantage 
of the race ; and, as in the case of this merchant, 
the liveliest sympathy for the race will be felt — 
with the keen and y pursuit of that great power, gold. 
Mr. Bates never forgot the land of his birth in this; to hi 
death he watched the earnest le of the North with the 
liveliest interest and adhesion ; and if, in the course of it, the 
additional misery of our involvement has been ayoided—if, 
after its end, we are to escape the sad absurdity of a collision 
with our ownchildren—part of the merit may be ascribed to 


that close commercial union which this man, with those like 
him, helped to establish while he amassed his own princely 
revenues.— 


Pad MS eh ion gg snc his 
es, and this test of a good legislator. was obey- 
ed, both in these and other particulars; nor did bee admit, the 
claims of rank or fortune to an exemption from his ordi- 
nances, 

“The balls were to begin at six and close at eleven. He 
would not suffer them to continue a moment longer, on ac- 
count of the invalids, and for the sake of the reputation of the 
waters. Not even for the Royal family would he deviate 
from any of his rules. The Princess A once epplying to 
him for one dance more after he had given the signal to - 
draw, he assured her royal highness that the established 
rules of Bath resembled the laws of L[yeurgus, which would 
admit of no alteration without an entire subversion of all his 
authority. 

“ He mae set himself to correct the ball attire of his rude 
subjects. It appears that the ladies offended by coming in 
white aprons, and the gentlemen by appearing in ri boots. 
So uncompromising was his aversion to the former, that he 
once divested A duchess of = at pois and threw it 
among the w: women, sa none but Abdigails appear- 
ed in Sehite a ee j The duchess acquiesced and 
Majesty's on. Whenever any gentleman, through igno- 
rance or haste, appeared in boots, Nash would make up to 
him, and, bowing in an arch manner, would tell him that he 
had forgot his horse. 

“ But a more serious undertaking was to induce gentlemen 
to leave their swords behind them. These inconvenient ap- 
pendages were sometimes alarming, for they were apt to get 
unsheathed on very light provocation, and sometimes with fa- 
tal effects. A duel took place in the Grove by torchlight be- 
tween two esters, the tragical consequences of which had 
the effect of aiding the policy of Mr. Nash. He at length car- 
ried his prohibition into effect, and they ceased to be worn at 
Bath, to the great relief of the ladies resorting thither. And 
if he heard of a challenge given and accepted, he instant- 
ly had both parties arrested.”—Zarle’s Guide to Bath. 








THe Royau Marriage Act.—The Royal Marriage Act was 
made for the protection of the Constitution, and not for the 
personal inconvenience of any member of the Royal family. 
We are informed, however (and we only echo the common 
talk of society when we say 80), that its operation has become 
most oppressive to a certain member of that family—a lady 
who has endeared herself to the hearts of the British nation as 
much by the frankness of her nature and the kindliness of her 
heart as by her remarkable and peculiarly Saxon personal 


Y>/charms. This lady (so it is stated) is now sought in wedlock 


by a gallant young soldier of noble birth, and she is not re- 
ported to have frowned upon his suit. The consent of her 
Majesty is alone required to make the couple supremely 


hope that her Majesty, whose decisions are always guided by 
the most excellent sense, will consider this matter carefully ; 
will see that the chances are so remote as to render it almost 
impossible that the wished-for union should in any way affect 
the succession to the Crown; will remember that, however 
much the proposed husband may be blest in the possession of 
such @ prize, no title of nobility will pass by the herrea. 
agreeably to the old maxim that “ Cucullus non facit princi- 
pem ;” and that by giving her consent she will make two 
people supremely happy, without in any way derogating from 
the dignity of her Sovereign state.— Queen. This must 
refer to the Princess Mary of Cambridge. 





An Opp Casz.—An odd case was heard at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday. Mr. Benett, a China merchant, it ap- 
pears, employed Mr. Marshall, commission agent of Bond 
Street, to buy some guns from Captain Blakely. There was 
a dispute about the commission, and Mr. Benett, as alleged, 
offered to bet Mr. Marshall £1,000 that if the case went to a 
jury he would not get more than £300. The case went, the 
jury gave £475, and Mr. Marshall applied for the bet. Mr. 
Benett replied that he had only made an offer which had not 
been accepted, and Mr. Marshall threatened to publish the 
transaction, whereupon Mr. Benett had been arrested on a 
charge of endeavouring to extort money by threats. In the 
witness-box Mr. Benett swore that he had made no such bet, 
anc the Lord Mayor decided that the case coming within the 
Act it must go for trial. Do City men usually trust to me- 
mory only for bets of £1,000 ?—London paper. 


LEOPOLD AND THE AERONAUTS.—M. Nadar, of the Géant 
Balloon, has had the honour of dining with the venerable 
King of the Belgians. His Majesty seems to have a predilec- 
tion for aeronauts, for we recollect his attending an ascension 
of Mr. Charles Green; jun., at Brussels, and taking as lively 
an interest in the proceedings as any tyro. Mr. Green ven- 
tured to ask whether his Majesty would like to ascend with 
him, and the reply was that he might not object, if Mr. Green 
could guarantee to drop him at Laeken Palace in time for din- 
ner.—Hra. Another story runs, that when Nadar was taking 
in ballast at Ostend, the King told him to be sure and not 
throw any of it overboard, beyond the boundaries of the 
kingdom, becaise he (the king) was bound by oath to preserve 
every particle of the soil. 











Cooxrne wrTHouT Frre.—The ingenious M. Babinet, of the 
French Institute, has discovered the means of cooking with- 
out fire. He has just laid before the academy the result of his 
éxperiments. His recipe is: Place your food in a black pot, 
covered with sundry panes of glass, and stand it in the sun. 
The water soon. boils, and the food is said to be of better fla- 
vour than if cooked in the ordinary way. But we are ina 
season (says an English writer in Paris) when, in London at 
least, it will hardly do to trust to the sun as a substitute for a 
kitchen fire, aind the probability is, that this new invention 
will be about as useful as that attempted in the land where 
the inhabitants occupied themselves in endeavouring to ex- 
tract sunbeams from cucumbers ! 





{CHURCH oF 'rHE VENERABLE BEpE.—The church of the 

enerable Bede:, one of the earliest of our Saxon scholars at 
Jarrow, on the 'Tyne, described as one of the most remarka- 
ble of the ecclesiastical monuments of the land, and one of 
the oldest churches of the kingdom, is being restored 
and enlarged, tc) meet the requirements of the village, which 
is increasing very fast, and promises soon to be a considerable 
town in connection with the iron trade of the Tyne. 


is | Gilbert Scott has been intrusted with the restoration, and Mr. 


Hudspeth, of A.lnwick, is at present employed restoring the 
venerable tower and chancel. Several interesting discoveries 
have been made during the progress of the work, and great 


care will be taken in the restorations. The cost will 





be about £3,000. Sir Walter James, the Dean and Chapter of 


happy; but that consent is for the moment withheld. Let us| E 








SS 





the Commissioners, and the neigh- 
— and employers of labour have contributed 
ly towards the fund for the restoration. 





Tus Great Bronze StTatTur.—An important discovery 
of antiquities has just occurred here. A man sinking a shait 
for a well close to the Campo dei Fiori, came upon some 
stone slabs at a d of 30 om meee at an angle, and 
bearing the letters F.8.C. These slabs were found to cover 
a colossal bronze statue, 18 feet in height, of Hercules, per- 
fect except the feet, which are wanting, and the occiput, the 
whole strongly gilt. The club, too, on which the statue leant 
when in an upright position, is wanting, but the left hand 
bears the apples of the Garden of the Hesperides. Its value is 
estimated at $20,000 renee of 40007.), and as the line of 
stone slabs continues, it is thought not improbable that anoth- 
er statue may be concealed there. It is conjectured that this 
valuable relic was purposely overthrown and buried previous 
to some m incursion, and arched over for safety by 
the inscription F. 8. C., factwm Senatu consulto (done by de- 
cree of the Senate). The feet were probably broken off in 
overthrowing it, but there is no trace of the pedestal. The 
hack of the head, as the statue lay on its back, has probably 
been lost by corrosion. The discovery seems to point at the 


his existence of a temple of Hercules at this point, or, with still 


= probability, of Flora. The literary journals will doubt- 
ess give shortly further details respecting this valuable discov- 
ery. The statue is avery fine one.—Letter from Rome, Sept. 25. 





CoNSCIENTIOUS TO THE END.—A young London musician 
of promise asa pianist and composer, Mr. Walstein, died a 
few days since, after a short illness. Had he lived he might 
have done his art good service, if only as an example to those 
who imagine that the pretext of possessing imagination is an 
excuse in fall for any failure in duty. In his last hours, when 
every one was aware that his end was drawing near, he would 
have the sheets of music on which he had been at work 
brought to his desk. They were proofs for correction and al- 
teration. Those around him entreated him not to vex him- 
self with any vain efforts; but he quietly replied that he had 
been paid for the work by his publishers, and must complete 
it; and with his dying hands he did put the last touches and 
additions to the pages.— English paper. 

Tae New Post-Orrice in Paris.—It appears finally de- 
cided that the new Paris Post-office shall be erected on the 
space of (eee comprised between the streets of Rivoli, St. 

onoré, Mondovi, and Luxembourg, the main entrance for 
the public to be out of the Rue St. Honoré into a vast glass- 
roofed court, all around the interior of which will be the 
offices of the different departments. To make room for this 
new building the Church of the Assumption, which for some 
meee past has served as a sort of chapel of ease to the Made- 

eine, will have to come down. It was built between 1670 and 
1676, on the plans and under the superintendence of Charles 

rard, the architect, for the religious community known as 
Daughters of the Assumption, and contained a number of 
painting by Coypel, Lafosse, and other artists, which were de- 
stroyed during the revolutionary period. A part of the old 
Church of the Assumption, which had been converted into 
barracks, will also be demolished.-—Paris letter. 





Srrance Usk or CEervantEs’ Prison.—As Cervantes, 
besides being the author of “ Don Quixote,” was one of the 
most prolific-of dramatists, it will not be altogether out of 
place to state here that an edition of the above immortal 
work has been printed in the lonely home where he was for 
some time imprisoned, and which is situate in a species of 
desert in La Mancha, so that the difficulties to be overcome 
by the printer were nowise inconsiderable. Thanks, however, 
to the energy of Senor Rivadenegra, the most extensive 
printer in Madrid, the undertaking was successfully completed, 
and a splendid edition is the result. With characteristic tact 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon, on receiving a copy form Senor 
Rivadenegra, was pleased to forward him a large gold medal, 
with a highly complimentary letter. A selection of the plays 
of Cervantes is also announced.— Ditto. 





A CrimcAN HeERo.—Irish papers record the death of a 
“ Crimean hero” who expired last month at the Royal Hospi- 
tal, Dublin. It was the grey charger belonging to Sir George 
Brown, which he rode at the battle of the Alma, and which 
was so severely wounded on that memorable day. This ani- 
mal had been a favourite with the General, and when the ex- 
pedition proceeded to Turkey in 1854 the horse accompanied 
his master, and was ridden constantly by him, and landed with 
the army in the Crimea. At the battle of the Alma the horse 
was wounded in several places. Four bullets were extracted 
from various parts of his body, end a fifth was in so deep that 
it could not be grasped by the forceps, and was left. The 
“ Gallant Grey” was placed on board one of the transports in 
the Black Sea, and ultimately reached Malta, from whence he 
was sent to England, where he enjoyed a life of idleness. Sir 
George Brown took him to Ireland, and occasionally rode him 
at reviews. The old horse ended his career at the age of 
nearly 20 years. 





PRESENTATION TO Miss CusomMan.—The Scotia, on her last 
passage, came charged, among other valuables, with a splendid 
album of oil and water-colour sketches, by American artists, 
presented to Miss Charlotte Cushman, by the ladies of Phila- 
delphia, as a token of respect and admiration for her talent, 
but especially as their recognition ofthe great service rendered 
4 her to the cause of the United States Sanitary Commission. 

his very graceful tribute has been valued, we understand, by 
art critics in America, at £300. The commodore of the Scotia 
was the ambassador of the ladies of Philadelphia, and the 
bearer of this elegant compliment.— London Morning Post. 

A BEWILDERED CLop-Po.z.—A short time since, we heard 
of a poor labourer,in the Fens in Lincolnshire, whose brains 
were rather of the — order, thickened still more, 
poor fellow! by the effects of his last illness, but to whom a 
zealous young clergyman most vigorously expounded his pe- 
culiar views on the subject of Justification and the absolute 
necessity there was for adopting them forthwith. The poor 
man, who had been hearing from other visitors of more secular 


but not less surprising things, at last looked his pastor in the 


face with lack-lustre eyes, and delivered himself of these 
words: “ What with justification and what with railroads, it’s 
sil a buzzin’ and a fuzzin’, and I know nothing about it.” 
This said, he fell back and died. 





Primitive CrvmizatTion.—Castellani, the antiquary of 


Rome, has recently published a very curious little volume on 
“ Primitive Civilization.” 


*, that the author takes the ground “ that the arts an 


A correspondent writes concernin 


ces had their cradle in Italy at a period previous to the 





siege of Troy, and that the Pelasgi, being driven from Italy 
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plane are ye gry ; and when they are wanted to 
their food, it is a bad plan surely to gery’ them with 
cold. If we feed them, on the other hand, with food a little 
warm, they are stimulated at once to make the most of their 
meal. Another im t branch of the watering question 
consists in the wwastheg that all house plants require.” 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 824.—By Herr Sigismund Lehner. 
BLACK. ~ 





White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SoLvUTION TO PROBLEM No, 823. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoQ BS | 1, Kt P moves 
2. BtoQ4 2. P tks B 
3, K to Q6 3. P moves. 
4. P tks P, mate. 





To Corresronperts —A. B. You are right about Problem 
821. If Black play for his second move B to Q5, mate cannot be 
effected in 3 moves. Yet the Problem was borrowed from the 
Book of the great Chess Congress in London, in 1862, and must 
have been adjudicated upon by a Committee of eminent players! 





The Game that follows was played between Messrs. Mongredien 
and Robey. 





White (R.) Black (M.) White (R.) Black (M.) 
1PtoK4 Pto K Kt3 16 PtoK Kt4 KttoKR5 
2PtoQ4 Bto K Kt2 17 Kttks Kt Qtks Kt 
3 KttoK B3 5S Bs 18 PtoK Kt5 PtoK4(c) 
426 9¢ PtoK3 19 B te K Kt QtoR6 

5 BtoK3 BtoQ Kt2 (d) 
eeeae Kt to K 2 20 P tks P Kt tks P 

7 KttoK 2 Castles 21PtoKB4 KttksB 

8 Kt to KKt PtoKB4(b) 4 } hy R to K5 

3 (a) 23 KRteKsq QRto K eq (e) 
9 QtoQ2 P tks P 24QtoQR6 RtksR, ch 
10 Kt tks P B tks Kt 25 Btks R B to B, 8q 
11 B tks B PtoQ4 26 Bto Kt3 B to Q B4, ch 
12 BtoQ3 KttoK B4 27 KtoRsq PtoQKt4 
wea) Kt to Q2 28 RtoK Ktsq( /) Q to Kt 5 
14 Pto 8 PtoQB3 29RtoK Bsq QtoK7 
I BtoKB4 KRtoKsq 30 RtoK Ktsq Q to B6,ch 

and White resigns. 


(a) The bringing over of the Queen’s gg, me is generally advan- 
tageous to the at - In this instance, however, we doubt its 
efficacy, since the position of Black’s K Kt Pawn gives the Kt but 
little scope for operations on Black’s left wing, and hence we con- 
sider these moves to bea mere loss of time.—(b) Very well played ; 
Black now obtains a good game.—(c) The best move; from this 
point the game becomes very interesting.—(d@) Much better than 
taking Pawn with eae 7 Black might have gained the K B P 
by taking it with R.—(f) Why not take Q B P with Queen ? 

——_—_—_____] 





NOTICE. 


R. DE MARINI, Dentist, has returned to the City, 
and resumed the practice of his profession at his residence, 
60 East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 

VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmztic RESTORA- 

TIVE AND Sanitary. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 

JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 rrr Borris. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cznts rer Bortiz, 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7% Cunts PER BOTTLE. 

One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
> where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
zs , but send your order to > 


VICTOR E. Heyetcatencag 
115 CuamsBrrs STREET. 













THE ALBION: 


wrroreee ee 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPB ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION 
Omices, {735 Wall Street, New Work” 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GBHOo. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8S. and Canada. 


HE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laicur Srazet, New 
Yorx. one door from St. John’s Park. All forms 
of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with complete 
success. Water. Movement-Cure, ht Gymnastics, Elec- 
tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies of every kind are 
employed by usin Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with without medical treatment, on 


_ MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 
Also Publishers of the HERALD of HEALTH, a Monthly Ma- 
6 devoted to the Care of Disease; and Explanations of the 


ws which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 
as to be Healthy and Ha) 


Price $1 50 per year. Biagle copies, 15 cents. 


J. MILHAU & SON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, 


188 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK. 

Lavituz’s Gour Remspy. The H hosphate from Dr. 
Churehill direct. ao § 

The original “ Exixrr or Caisaya Bark,” introduced by J 
Milhau, in 1880—prescribed by the Medical Faculty for over a 
third of acentury. The CHaLyssaTE ELLxrm oF CaLisaYA Bark, 
containing the celebrated Pyrophosphate of Iron. Premium 
“TasTELEss Castor On.” e Genuine Racahout, e’s 
Pills, Sirop de Boubée, Syrup Lactucarium, Blair’s Gout Pills, 
Roche’s Embrocation, Brown’s Chlorodyne, Genuine Vichy Wa- 
ter, and all other French and English medicines, Toilet Arti- 
cles, and 4711 Cologne, wholesale and retail. 


Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 


BROWN’S PATENT 
BABY TENDER; 
Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 


The most useful and delightful Nursery Invention of the age. 
From a Vertical and Noiseless CRADLE, it is instantly converted 
into a Sprine Cuarm, Reciinme Coucn, Basy Jumpsr, Basy 
Horsg, Basy WALKER, HicH Nursery Cua, Hossy 
Horse and Orroman. It effectually obviates the evils of the 
rocking motion, affords great relief to mothers, exercises and de- 
lights children, and 


Saves the Expense of a Nurse. 
If mothers generally knew the great value of the Baby Tender, 
they would deny themselves one meal a day to procure it. Child- 
ren PREFER IT to the arms of the mcther or nurse.—S. Angell, Su- 
perintendent Home of the Friendless, Twenty-ninth street, N. Y. 
Any one saaeing your Baby Tender, will wonder how the 
0 


nursery world has so long existed without such a comfort.—A. 
Oakey Hall, District Attorney, New York City. 


I consider your invention a n adjunct to every house 
where there is a baby.—James B. Dunn, Central Presbyterian 
Send for Dlustrated Circular to 


Church, Broome Street, New York City. 

BROWN &@ CO., 483 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Cc. J. PRICE, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, &., 


No. 21 SOUTH 6TH ST., (above Chestnut,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of Librarians and Book-buyers in general, is in 
vited to the collection of choice Library Editions for sale as 
above. 


The greater part of the Stock having been Imported before the 
recent advance in gold, can be sold at much under the present 
current rates. 

















Priced Catalogues sent Gratis to any Address. 





A “Co °° § Cold,” or 
Lorine Throat, 











If allowed to progress, results in 
g@iS@serious Pulmonary and Bronchial af- 
pees fections, oftentimes incurable. 
Sy BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROOCHEBS 
Reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the genuine Brown’s BronowiaL Trocues which have 
proved their efficacy. 

Among the many eminent Singers who use the “‘ Troches,” and 
_ in the highest terms of them, we would mention Miss Louisa 

e, Mr. Ainsley Cook, and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. 

A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,’’ which have been so justly celebrated through- 
out the ven States — the se Provinces. on re hig 
been proved by an experience of many years, and they are 
recommended and prescribed by medical men rf others a 
eminence, Price 35 cts. per Box. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 
Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 
Lonpon Deport, 205, Hie Hotzsorn, W.C. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured expressly for RETAIL TRADE from 
the fae stock, and stamped to suit customers, 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation, 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and fet gu Re ready 
—? single initial, from A to Z, is very ce only 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties about to order will please give at 
least one week’s notice, 

588 RROADWAY. 











Sole Agent for the Society, 


October 29 


CONSTITUTION 


LIFE SYRUP 
Prepared by Wm. H. Gregg, M. D. 


Graduate of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y., formerly 
aacistant Physician Blackwell’s Island H late 
Medical Leng eno New York, State Volun- 
teer i mead under Governor 

win D. Morgan. 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 





it gs bang tert from an 

PURE STATE OF THE BLOOD and for all (hereditary) DIS- 

EASES transmitted from PARENT TO CHILD. eae 
PARALYSIS. 

He Pare is Pareplegio, Paralysis Agitans. It is universally 

Semitic that Constitution Life he by g is the only effective means 

of restoration in the various forms of Paralysis. we need not 


reiterate that it is emphatically the Great Life Giving Power. 
x DYSPEPSIA. —_ 


INDIGESTION, Liver COMPLAINT. 
CoNSTIPATION, WEIGHT aT STOMACH, 
BILLIOUSNESS, Want OF APPETITE, | 
FLATULENCE, Bap BREATH. 
SCROFULA. ° 
STRUMA, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 
ULCERATION, Kine’s Evin, 
ERYSIPELAS, SaLt RHEvUM. 


This taint (HEREDITARY and aCQUIRED,) filling life with untold 
misery, is by all usual medical remedies incurable. 


RHEUMATISM. 

If there is any disease in which the Constitution Life Syrup is 
a Sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its kindred affections. e 
most intense pains are almost instantly alleviated, enormous 
swellings are reduced. Cases, chronic or vicarious, of 20 or 30 
years standing, have been cured by us. 

NERVOUSNESS. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. SHATTERED NERVES. 
LOSS OF POWER. 8T. VITUS’ DANCE. 
CONFUSION OF THOUGHTS. EPILEPSY. 

Thousands who have suffered for years will bless the day on 
which they read theselines. Particularly to weak, suffering woman 
will this medicine prove an inestimable blessing—dire their 
footsteps to Hope which fulfill more than it promises. 

MERCURIAL DISEASES. 
SALIVATION. ROTTING OF BONES. 
BAD COMPLEXION. ACHES IN BONES. 
FEELING OF WEARINESS. DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS. 

CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP purges the system entirely 
from all the evil effects of MERCURY, removing the Bad Breath, 
and ¢ the Weak Joints and Rheumatic Pains which the use 
of Calomel is sure to produce. It hardens Spongy Gums and 
secures the teeth as firmly as ever. 


CUNSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 
Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases 


of the Skin, like 

‘ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
And all other difficulties of this kind, which so much disfigures 
the outward sgpeiee of both males and females, often making 

them a disgusting object to themselves and their friends. 

CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 

Cures all Swelling of the Glands, 
Either of the Face, Neck, or Female Breast, and should be taken 
as soon as the swelling is detected, thus preventing their breaking, 
and producing troublesome Discharging Sores, which disfigure so 
many of the young portion of the community, from six to twenty 
—_ of age. Yo children are very subject to pecans 
m the Ears, which depends by a scrofula constitution. These 
cases soon recover by taking afew doses of the Life + 

All scrofulous persons suffering from general Debility, Emaci- 
ation, Dyspepsia and Dropsy of the limbs, abdomen, and in the 
female, Dropsy of the ovaries and womb, generally accompanied 
with the Tademeneiion and Ulceration of the Uterus, are perma- 
nently cured by Constitution Life Syrup. The diseases known 
as Goitre or Swelled Neck the Life Syrup will remove entirely. 
The remedy should be taken for some time, as the disease is ex- 
ceedingly chronic and stubborn, and will not be removed with- 
out extra effort. 

Tumors of the Ovaries, Tumors of the Breast, and swellings 
of other glands of the body will be completely reduced without 
resorting to the knife, or operations of any kind. 

Epileptic Fits, Sympathetic or Organic Diseases of the Heart, 
as pitation, Disease of the Valves, producing a ting or 
Jorn espe Dropsy of the Heart Case and all the affections ot 
this rtant o » (persons suffering from any acute in 
the on of the heart) will be greatly relieved by Constitution 
Life Syrup. : 


BROKEN DOWN AND 
DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS. 
Suffering from Indisposition to Exertion, Pain in the Back, Loss 
of Memory, Forebodings, Horror of Calamity, Fear of Disease, 
Dimness of Vision, Dry, Hot Skin and Extremities, Want of 
— Restlessness, Pale, Haggard Countenanceg and Lassitude 
of the Muscular System, all require the aid of CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP. 
FOR ALL FORMS OF 

ULCERATIVE DISEASES. 

Either of the Noss, THroat, Toncur, Srrmvz, ForEHEAD or 
ScaLp, no remedy has ever proved its equal. 

In diseases of the Liver, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, In- 
Spee, Weak Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous condition 
of that organ, accompanied with bapsizs | or other unpleasant 
. = toms, will be relieved by the use of CONSTITUTION LIFE 


AS A GENERAL BLOOD-PURIFYING AGENT, THE 
LIFE SYRUP STANDS UNRIVALLED BY ANY 
PREPARATION IN THE WORLD. 


Diseases of the Spine, as usually develo in the young, Hip 
Diseases, Neural and all the Nervous D » and es who 
are suffering from Diseases for which they are at a loss to know 
how to do, we would advise the use of CONSTITUTION LIFE 
SYRUP. It will restore their pallid countenance, strengthen 
their weak back, and side, give them new energy, new life and 


happiness. 
THE RICH AND POOR 
Are liable to the same diseases. Nature and Science have made 
the Constitution Life Syrup for the benefit ot all. 
: PURE BLOOD 


men and women; and if the constitution is 
—_ in youth, diseases and early death is the result. Do not 
. means are so near at hand and within the reach 
t+) 


ot when 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP, 
Is the Poor Man’s Friend, and the Rich Man’s 
Blessing ! 
BUY IT, TAKE IT AND BE CURED. 
IT IS UNIVERSAL IN ITS EFFECTS. 
Wi. H. GREGG, M.D., 
Sole Proprietor, New York. 
LABORATORY, BROOKLYN, L. L A 
Price $1 per Bottle; 6 Bottles for $5. 
ar Sent by Express to all parts of the Country. 


Produces health 





MORGAN & ALLEN, 
Druggists, Agents, 4 Clift Street, New York. 





